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SHAKESPEARES EXPOSTULATION. 


Masters, I sleep not quiet in my grave, 
There where they laid me, by the Avon shore, 
For that some crazy wights have set it forth 
By argument most false and fanciful, 

Analogy and far-drawn inference, 

That Francis Bacon, Earl of Verulam 

(A man whom I remember in old days, 

A learned judge with sly adhesive palms, 

To which the suitors’ gold was wont to stick) — 
That this same Verulam had writ the plays 
Which were the fancies of my frolic brain. 

What can they urge to dispossess the crown, 
Which all my comrades and the whole loud world 
Did in my lifetime lay upon my brow ? 

Look straitly at these arguments and see 
How witless and how fondly slight they be. 

Imprimis, they have urged that, being born 

In the mean compass of a paltry town, 

I could not in my youth have trimmed my mind 

To such an eagle pitch, but must be found, 

Like the hedge sparrow, somewhere near the ground. 

Bethink you, sirs, that though I was denied 
The learning which in colleges is found, 

Yet may a hungry brain still find its food 
Wherever books may lie or men may be ; 
And though perchance by Isis or by Cam 
The meditative, philosophic plant 
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SHAKESPEARE’S EXPOSTULATION. 


May best luxuriate; yet some would say 
That in the task of limning mortal life 
A fitter preparation might be made 
Beside the banks of Thames. And then again, 
If I be suspect, in that I was not 
A fellow of a college, how, I pray, 
Will Jonson pass, or Webster, or the rest, 
Whose measured verse treads with as proud a gait 
As that which was my own? Whence did they suck 
This honey that they stored ? Can you recite 
The vantages which each of these has had 
And I had not? Or is the argument 
That my Lord Verulam hath written all, 
And covers in his wide-embracing self 
The stolen fame of twenty smaller men ? 
You prate about my learning. I would urge 
My want of learning rather as a proof 
That I am still myself. Have I not traced 
A seaboard to Bohemia, and made 
The cannons roar a whole wide century 
Before the first was forged? Think you, then, 
That he, the ever-learned Verulam, 
Would thus have erred? So may my very faults 
In their gross falseness prove that I am true, 
And by that falseness gender truth in you. 
And what is left? They say that they have found 
A script, wherein the writer tells my Lord 
He is a secret poet. True enough ! 
But surely now that secret is o’erpast. 
Have you not read his poems? Know you not 
That in our day a learned chancellor 
Might better far dispense unjustest law 
Than be suspect of such frivolity 
As lies in verse? Therefore his poetry 
Was secret. Now that he is gone 
’Tis so no longer. You may read his verse, 
And judge if mine be better or be worse : 
Read and pronounce! The meed of praise is thine ; 
But still let his be his and mine be mine. 
I say no more ; but how can you forswear 
Outspoken Jonson, he who knew me well ; 

























SHAKESPEARE’S EXPOSTULATION, 


So, too, the epitaph which still you read ? 

Think you they faced my sepulchre with lies— 
Gross lies, so evident and palpable 

That every townsman must have wot of it, 

And not @ worshipper within the church 

But must have smiled to see the marbled fraud ? 
Surely this touches you? But if by chance 

My reasoning still leaves you obdurate, 

I'll lay one final plea. I pray you look 

On my presentment, as it reaches you. 

My features shall be sponsors for my fame ; 

My brow shall speak when Shakespeare’s voice is dumb, 
And be his warrant in an age to come. 


Artuur Conan Doy Le. 











THE PALADIN| 


AS BEHELD BY A WOMAN OF TEMPERAMENT. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CLOUD IN A CLEAR SKY. 


‘ WE are coining money,’ said Esther. 

Sabrina closed the ledger. Esther laughed, exhibiting dimples 
of satisfaction. Sabrina looked serious and bit the end of a quill. 

‘ All the same, I wish some of these fine ladies would pay their 
bills.’ 

‘We must give them time.’ 

‘Six months hard, if I had my way, without the option of a 
fine.’ 

‘ The ones who don’t pay send us customers who do.’ 

* Not always.’ 

Esther recalled the case of a dashing she who had bought 
five hats and introduced a dear friend. The new customer ordered 
half a dozen, just to go ‘ one better,’ as she put it; and ten days 
later, dropping in to express her delight and satisfaction, had 
borrowed five pounds on the evergreen plea that her purse had been 
left at home. The lady happened to be a countess, but—as Sabrina 
remarked—that made the offence more rank. 

However, Sabrina et Cie. (and in particular the Cie.) were 
prospering. Sabrina was now living with Esther in the dingy 
street near Mecklenburgh Square. But they talked, you may be 
sure, of a small flat not too far from the park, spoken of as the 
chateau in France—Spain, admittedly, being unreasonably distant. 
Esther sold hats to her old friends and acquaintances, and offered 
them tea in Chapel Street, not to mention delectable sandwiches ; 
but she refused to reveal the address in Bloomsbury, 

‘ Where do you live, my dear ?’ said Mrs. Rockingham Trigg. — 
* Copyright, 1909, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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THE PALADIN. 


‘T live in a castle which is moving nearer and nearer to Hyde 
Park every day,’ replied our heroine. 

Lady Matilda drank tea with her dearest Esther, and pro- 
nounced the hats to be ‘deevy.’ From the fond mother leaked 
information concerning her boy, now a second secretary of lega- 
tion, and preening his wings for higher flights. 

‘He’ll be an ambassador some day,’ predicted Lady Matilda. 

The little lady went away in a pleasant humour, having bought 
a modest hat, which she told Dorothea she didn’t really want, 
because dear Esther had ‘behaved so well.’ Then Dorothea 
called and bought hats and hats and hats, some of which she 
must have given away. The gulf between these old friends was 
almost bridged once. 

‘Did Harry ask you to marry him?’ said Dorothea abruptly. 

Esther frowned, but replied quickly, * Yes.’ 

‘Why didn’t you take him ?’ 

‘What is not enough for one will hardly do for two or three.’ 

In another instant Dorothea would have said vehemently : 
‘T told him to ask you ; I wanted him to marry you; I knew that 
it was a tremendous opportunity—for him.’ Unfortunately a 
customer rustled in, and Esther said awkwardly, ‘ Forgive me, 
but I must attend to my own little business.’ 

Dorothea, acutely sensitive, conceived herself to be snubbed. 
She hurried away with a faint flush upon her cheeks. We must 
admit that Esther used the wrong phrase, or at least one conveying 
a double meaning, but Dorothea’s abrupt question had upset her. 
It was quite unthinkable that Mrs. George Treherne approved a 
marriage between her only brother and the penniless daughter 
of Douglas Yorke. We may add that the delusion was not wilful 
on either side. 

The paladin remained at the Hague. Not a word, not a message 
came across the North Sea. He had heard of the hat shop, of 
course ; and one has a glimpse of him shuddering. A photograph, 
taken at this time by the Court photographer, exhibits our Harry 
in the distinguished uniform of the Corps Diplomatique. His face 
has a fuller curve; he wears a discreet smile (the French word 
narquois describes it better); and he stands solidly, as becomes 
& future pillar of the State. It was whispered in boudoirs that 
the young fellow had loved and lost. Having suffered shipwreck, 
who could blame him for steering wide of the rocks upon which the 
sirens sit and sing? But the sense that he had risen to an occasion 
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sustained him ; he slept with an approving conscience self-justified 
as & lion-hearted cricketer and an Imperialist. 

During the following season Sabrina et Cie. moved into larger 
premises, paying a rent in geometrical proportion. Esther's 
coaxing overruled Sabrina’s common-sense. Miranda Jagg, being 
an optimist, cast a determining vote. 

* Back your luck ! ’ said this sporting old woman. 

‘ Keep it in the bank,’ retorted Sabrina. 

The irony of fate decreed that Miss Lovell should be offered 
a London engagement, which she refused, not without heart- 
burnings and dolours. Esther and Miranda entreated her to accept 
it. At the moment the great move was taking place. 

. ‘Iam wanted here,’ said Sabrina. 

How badly she was wanted, only she knew, and her lips closed 
upon that knowledge. Ten times a day, at least, she put the brake 
upon Esther’s dashing driving of their little apple cart. She 
tightened loosely-held reins; she indicated ruts and holes; she 
refused to give up the key of the corn crib. 

‘ It’s the pace that kills,’ she repeated again and again. 

They made an admirable working team, though the apple 
cart was pulled tandem-wise, Esther being on the lead, prancing 
and cantering, Sabrina doggedly trotting between the shafts. Those 
ladies whose memories will carry them back five seasons will recall 
frequent mention of the firm upon theatrical programmes. Stars 
scintillated in hats furnished by Sabrina et Cie. There is no 
better advertisement than this, but it is costly, as we shall soon 
discover. Providing headgear for countesses who don’t pay may 
be cheaper. 

At the end of the season both women were fagged. Mrs. 
Rockingham Trigg insisted that ‘Her young friend ought to 
enjoy a well-earned holiday.’ Sabrina, with a nose perhaps too 
keen for platitudes, repeated the phrase exasperatingly : ‘ You must 
enjoy a well-earned holiday.’ 

‘ By myself ? ’ 

‘ Bed and board in stately homes await you.’ 

‘I shall not enter stately homes, and you know it.’ 

Sabrina knew it. Esther had hammered home the knowledge 
with her bar sinister, using it as a shillelagh. When our heroine 
left the Temple Gardens, she left in them—or thought she did— 
vain regrets and repinings. She faced Sabrina with a smile upon 
white lips. Sabrina glanced at red eyelids, and then listened to a 
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THE PALADIN. 


Declaration of Independence delivered too dramatically to be quite 
convincing. 

‘I am naked, but not ashamed,’ said Esther. And yet she 
blushed. 

‘Why should you be ashamed ?’ 

‘If I blush,’ said poor Esther, conscious of burning cheeks, 
‘it is for the marriage laws of this country. Andromeda was 
chained to a rock; English law and equity chained my mother 
to a monster—a raving maniac—who is alive still ! ’ 

Sabrina nodded, making no reply. Contrasted with Esther’s 
ingenuous confidence, the elder woman’s reserve became aggressively 
salient. 

‘You say nothing, Sabrina ? ’ 

Sabrina laughed. 

‘Perhaps I am tired of words, which mean so little and seem 
to mean so much.’ 

‘You think that most people don’t say what they mean ? ’ 

‘I am of Talleyrand’s opinion about speech.’ 

‘You are too hard.’ 

‘Perhaps. I don’t let people impose on me more than twice. 
You do; and you will pay dearly for that. Mark me, Esther, in 
essentials men and women don’t change much, except for the 
worse! Liars and cowards and humbugs remain liars and cowards 
and humbugs till they die—and perhaps afterwards.’ 

She laughed drearily. Esther kissed her. 

‘This communication of Mr. Bostock’s leaves me with a free 
hand.’ 

‘Does it? What do you mean?’ 

‘I can do what I please, regardless of Mrs. Grundy.’ 

‘What pleases you now may displease a couple of years hence. 

Then the subject was buried. It did not rise from the tomb 
till the mention of stately homes. Sabrina, feeling herself chal- 
lenged, answered deliberately : 

‘You are morbid.’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

“If you are proud of it, I’ve nothing more to say. Anyway, 
you would be bored to tears at Trigg Court.’ 

‘I shouldn’t. Id like to wallow at Trigg Court. They have 
a chef, and they breakfast at ten. The lawn slopes to the river. 
I should lie in a punt, and listen to the bees droning. I should 
wear our prettiest hats as an “ad.” I should reflect with com- 
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placency that I might be reading aloud to Mrs. Trigg’s aged aunt, 
or lying at the bottom of the Thames ! ’ 

“Morbid again ! ’ 

‘ Even Mrs. Trigg’s talk would entertain me, because it enhances 
the value of yours.’ 

“If you won’t go to Trigg Court, go to Jericho or Bath. ’ll 
hold the fort till you return.’ 

Finally, a coin was spun to decide which of the two should take 
their holiday first. Esther won. Fate decreed also that Miranda 
Jagg felt the necessity of fresher air than could be obtained at an 
open window near Covent Garden. She offered herself as chaperon, 
and spoke joyously of shrimps at Margate. 

‘Did you take a holiday last year ?’ demanded the suspicious 
Esther. 

‘No, my dear.’ 

‘The year before ? ’ 

‘ My dear, don’t force me to make humiliating confessions.’ 

* You are doing this on my account ? ’ 

* What cheek ! ’ 

‘Call it instinct. At any rate I accept gladly. Margate for 
ever !” 

* For a fortnight,’ said Miranda. 

The pair flitted a few days later, leaving Sabrina with a crate 
full of new ‘ shapes’ from Paris, and the as yet unsolved problem : 
* What will be worn next October?’ Miranda, prattling of shrimps 
and minstrels and the brandyballs, which she had eaten as a little 

girl, at the very time when she appeared as Puck in the famous 
production of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ by her grandfather, 
Charles James Bean, did not notice at first that Esther was unduly 
silent. But a jest of the illustrious comedian being received with 
nothing more appreciative than an absent-minded stare, Miss 
Jagg said sharply : ‘ What on earth’s the matter, child ? ’ 

‘A funny thing happened yesterday: Sabrina fainted.’ 

*Pish!’ (Miranda used this archaic exclamation because it 
was often in the mouth of Charles James.) ‘That’s nothing! 
When I was a girl it was considered genteel to faint. We practised 
fainting. The heroines fainted when the hero proposed.’ 

‘It was very stuffy yesterday.’ 

‘Sabrina is strong. Don’t worry about her.’ 

“She overdoes. Every night she’s dog tired.’ 

‘Who isn’t? Workers ought to be tired. I generally crawl 
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into bed foundered ; and I’m so stiff in the morning that I wish 
I'd died in the night. But after my rasher and a couple of eggs life 
seems worth living again.’ 

‘Sabrina has tea and toast.’ 

‘I’m very sorry to hear it. You're not that sort of fool, are 

ou?’ 
oe I can look an egg in the face, not a rasher.’ 

‘Fainted, did she? Not like her, I must say.’ 

‘She was furious with herself, and with me for fussing.’ 

‘Don’t let’s fuss now! Do you think you could eat a ginger- 
bread nut ? ’ 

‘T’d rather not try,’ said Esther. She added reflectively : 
‘Sabrina will report to-morrow.’ 

Next day, a cheery letter melted the tiny cloud in Esther’s 
sky. And during the whole of her holiday the sun blazed unin- 
terruptedly upon just and unjust in Margate. Miranda and Esther 
bathed, and sat on the sand, and listened to the minstrels. 
Esther was perfectly happy. Miranda had been so wise in her 
selection of Margate instead of a fashionable watering-place. 
The world that works goes to Margate to play. Elderly men may 
be seen paddling and building castles in the sand. Esther knew 
that she belonged to this mirth-making, mirth-loving crowd, whose 
laughter was so unmistakably sincere. Miranda, too, was of the 
people. The illustrious grandfather had been known to drop an 
‘h’ or two—off the stage! But above and beyond everything 
else was the supreme, soul-satisfying delight of knowing that she 
was in the crowd and not under it, ruthlessly crushed and trampled 
upon! She had held her own, and more than her own. Even Mrs. 
Rockingham Trigg had admitted that selling hats, if you sold 
enough, might be a more interesting if less respectable occupation 
than reading the ‘ Times ’ aloud to an aged lady in Eaton Place. 

Sun and air did more than colour her too pale complexion. The 
delicate tissues of the mind assumed a healthier tint. The slightly 
morbid taint was hidden by the tan. 

“T never felt so strong,’ she told Miranda at the end of the first 
week, 

“Good! We women need every ounce of strength we can 
come by. Have some more shrimps ?’” 

‘Nothing frightens me,’ said Esther. 

“You stood on your chair yesterday when a mouse ran across 
the room.’ 
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‘I am speaking, of course, of moral things. A mouse or a 
tiger will always terrify me. I used to have exactly the same 
sort of horror of disease and dirt and ignorance, but now I am 
almost spoiling for a fight.’ 

“You are pot-valiant. My grandfather used to say that he 
acted best when he was full of beef and beer.’ 

* That sounds horribly gross.’ 

* My dear, life, real life, is a gross affair. Let us admit it frankly. 
Most of the great men and women of action have not succeeded 
from being over-squeamish or underfed.’ 

‘The God in them, not the animal, triumphed. If you mean 
the truly great.’ 

* But the animal in them, my dear, enabled them to subdue the 
same beast in others.’ 

‘They had to conquer the beast in themselves before they 
conquered the beast in others.’ 

* That’s it.’ 

‘There’s a horrid little pig in me, Miranda. If I make bacon 
of him——’ 

* You will always have a rasher to offer to a friend.’ 

The piping hours passed swiftly. Esther found herself wonder- 
ing what her holiday would have been like without a companion. 
Comradeship had become a necessity. Her two friends were 
essentially comrades, endued with qualities of fortitude, good 
temper and humour. At the first glimpse of Miranda in pink 
dressing-gown and carpet slippers, our heroine had experienced 
a not disagreeable thrill of superiority. Now, Miranda occupied 
a pedestal. Sabrina, too, stood upon a mountain top, with her 
head against the stars. Esther’s thoughts seldom wandered as far 
as the Hague, but, in a sense, the memory of what Harry had been 
(and of what he had not been) kept other men at arm’s length. 
Three youths, had approached within measurable distance. 
Measured by Sabrina, they had been dismissed. Sabrina carried 
tape and foot rule. You might have supposed her an accredited 
judge at a dog show. Points were seriously considered ; good 
coat and markings served rather to emphasise a too weak back 
or a tucked-in tail. Young women in large expensive hats brought 
their ‘boys’ to the hat shop. Sometimes the boys paid overdue 
accounts, but as a rule this seemed to be the special privilege of 
the middle-aged and elderly. You can’t pick and choose your 
customers, but you can criticise them. A year in the hat shop had 
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taught Esther more about human nature than a decade spent in 
Palace Gardens. Harry might have said that the bloom was off, 
but he would have been mistaken. The bloom remained, cherished 
by Sabrina. Esther believed herself to be a woman; Sabrina 
knew her to be still a child, because, despite the daily, hourly, 
revelation of meanness, greed, lust, snobbishness, and dishonesty, 
she remained enthusiastically the optimist, beholding things and 
people as she wished them to be instead of as they were. 

Esther returned to the hat shop, dropping Miranda and her 
shabby trunk in Covent Garden. 

Sabrina smiled at rosy cheeks and embrowned hands. 

‘I’m ready for anything,’ declared Esther. 

‘ Are you ?’ said Sabrina, still smiling. 

‘Have you decided where you're going ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Where ? ’ 

‘T’ll tell you when we get home. Come and look at the autumn 
hats.’ 

The amount of work done astonished Esther, but when she said 
so, Sabrina muttered : ‘I was alone. I had to work. I had a 
stock-taking too.’ 

‘A stock-taking—why ? ’ 

‘I wanted to know just how we stood. Virot believes that 
fur will be used as a trimming this winter. I have bought a lot of 
it very cheap.’ 

‘You look awfully-——’ 

‘ Yellow,’ said Sabrina, calmly. 

* Well, sallow.’ 

‘ If fur is worn we shall have a pretty balance sheet at Christmas.’ 

They talked ‘ shop ’ till closing time. 

That night they dined. As a rule, they supped, simply and inex- 
pensively. Mrs. Willet had been a cook in a noble family, before 
Willet, a butler in the same family, had led her to the altar and 
thence to the dingy street near Mecklenburgh Square. Her hand 
had lost some of its cunning with sauces, but she could grill a sole 
and baste a grouse. Upon the table were roses, and candles in petti- 
coat shades to match them. 

‘How cosy!’ said Esther. ‘ It is jolly to be home again.’ 

She glanced affectionately from Sabrina to the familiar book- 
case and the divan piled high with cushions. The room had become 
sanctuary to both of them. 
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At dinner, Esther sparkled, having the knack of vivid description. 
Margate was presented enveloped in a mist of amber and rose. 

‘I wallowed,’ said Esther, with a flying allusion to the piglet 
in her. 

Sabrina made the coffee. 

‘And now—about yourself ? ’ 

‘ Let me light a cigarette first.’ 

Esther curled herself up among the cushions. 

‘T feel like a cat who has had an extra allowance of cream.’ 

‘Don’t!’ 

‘Don’t what ?’ 

‘Don’t purr! It makes it hard for me.’ 

‘Gracious! What has happened ?’ 

‘TI am going to take my holiday in a private hospital.’ 

In an instant Esther was off the divan and on her knees beside 
her friend, holding her hand, glancing anxiously up into her face. 
In the distance the light from the candles seemed to grow dim. 
Something monstrous invaded the pretty room, a chill shadow 
descended like a black fog. 

‘They are not quite sure what it is,’ said Sabrina in her soft 
voice, * but they are going to find out.’ 

* Going to—to operate ?’ 

‘Yes. Don’t tremble, Esther, and for God’s sake don’t cry! 
I want all my own courage, and all that I can borrow.’ 

‘I won’t cry,’ said Esther, but the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘I have made the arrangement,’ Sabrina continued in the same 
soft tone. ‘There is a nursing home not very far from here. 
The matron is a good sort. Your doctor is going to operate.’ 

* My doctor ?’ 

* Harvey Napier.’ 

* What a strange coincidence ! ’ 

‘Not at all. I liked his face in that picture. I went to him.’ 

There was a pause. Then Esther whispered : ‘ Have you told 
your husband ? ’ 

‘No. He might be playing in a competition.’ 

* They will let me nurse you ?’ 

‘Certainly not. But you will visit me—afterwards.’ 

‘Is it—er—a very d-d-dangerous operation ? ’ 

‘ They call it “‘ capital.” To a surgeon, I suppose, it is capital. 
T caught a gleam in Mr. Napier’s eye.’ 

‘ If I see that I shall loathe him.’ 
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‘He has been very kind. I asked him what was in the test 
tube. You remember how curious we were. He laughed and 
said “ Water ” ! > 

‘Water ?’ 

‘I asked him what he was really looking at. And he laughed 
again, and said an alkaloid that so far had eluded him. He plays 
hide and seek with the vegetable poisons. I’m interested in him, 
but he’s a machine. Some day he may become a man. Do you 
mind if we talk of something else ? ’ 

‘When do you go to the nursing home ?’ 

‘To-morrow afternoon.’ 

‘Sabrina, you have worked too hard.’ 

“No; I asked that question. It would have come anyway. 
Tell me about Miranda. Did she wear her dressing-gown on the 
sands ? 

‘That we should have been laughing and chattering when you 
were alone with this !’ 

‘I wanted you to laugh and chatter. When I look at you I 
smell the sea. The sand is still in your hair—and the sunshine.’ 

‘I can’t bear it,” said Esther hoarsely. ‘I can’t bear it.’ 

‘But you must,’ Sabrina replied. 

They went to bed late. Esther unpacked her box, and put 
away her clothes, eyeing them with repugnance. She had hardly 
finished when Sabrina came in. 

‘I’m going to brush the sand out of your hair,’ she announced. 

Esther sat down. Sabrina brushed her hair, and then plaited 
it. Esther was sensible that some subtle strength was passing 
from Sabrina to herself. Her head, which had ached horribly, 
became cool and free from pain beneath the touch of her friend’s 
hand. Courage flowed into her, banishing terror and soothing 
tacked nerves. And Sabrina’s silence, so dignified, became signi- 
ficant. What could be said in alleviation of a blow so sudden and 
cruel? Nothing. 

‘You have beautiful hair, Esther.’ 

They were the first words. 

‘So Harry said.’ 

His name slipped from her lips. She was not thinking of the 
preux chevalier. 

‘Harry! I had forgotten your Harry.’ 

* Not mine.’ 

‘If you whistled, he would come to you.’ 
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‘Would he? I shall not whistle.’ 

‘If you wanted him very badly you would whistle.’ 

‘My whistle would frighten him now.’ 

Sabrina said no more. 

When she had gone Esther went to bed, but she couldn’t sleep. 
And she dared not blow out the candle. Darkness had never 
terrified her since she was a child. She listened. The walls were 
thin, and Sabrina occupied the next room. Presently she heard 
a faint scratching. Sabrina was writing. Esther slipped from the 
bed and tapped softly at her friend’s door. 

“Come in!’ 

Sabrina sat at a table, writing. 

‘I can’t sleep without asking you a question.’ 

* Ask it.’ 

Esther crossed, laying her hand upon Sabrina’s shoulder. 

‘Are you afraid, Sabrina ? ’ 

‘I think not. Not afraid of death, if you mean that.’ 

‘I should be horribly afraid. What a coward I am!’ 

Sabrina stood up and took Esther’s face between her two 
hands, gazing at it. 

‘I am afraid of life,’ she answered quietly. 

Esther returned to her bedroom, Sabrina to her writing. She 
wrote on steadily for nearly an hour; then she went to Esther’s 
door and listened with bended head till her ears caught the sound 
of measured breathing. She opened the door and, shading the 
flame of the candle she carried, approached the bed. Esther lay 
like a child who has cried itself to sleep after restless tossings. 
The pillow was pulled down and crumpled ; the bedclothes were 
flung to one side ; her eyelashes were still wet ; and one hand was 
tightly clenched ; the other, in significant contrast, showed the 
pink palm and relaxed fingers. 

The sun-kissed cheeks glowed against the whiteness of the 
pillow. The red lips, just parted, revealed the small, even teeth. 
In repose the charm and the weakness of the face made a poignant 
appeal to the woman gazing at her friend, whom she had learned 
to love better than anyone else in the world. 

Esther slept—and smiled in her sleep, hearing perhaps the 
splash of the waves upon the sand, and the laughter of the children. 
Sabrina, in her place, would have lain awake. But Nature is kind 
to her weaklings. Esther had sunk into this sweet slumber because 
physically and mentally she was exhausted. She tired easily. 
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The strong woman, who did not tire easily, sighed. ‘Am I 
afraid ?’ she was asking herself, and the answer came quickly, 
‘Not for myself, but for her.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


MIRANDA CONSULTS THE CARDS. 


Eacu time they passed the nursing home Miranda and Esther 
would pause, staring with wrinkled foreheads at the window upon 
the second floor, which was wide open. They could see the bunch 
of roses which Miranda had brought with her, and above it a 
curtain of white cheese-cloth showed bulgingly, blown outward 
by the draught. The bed therefore was still empty, awaiting 
the tenant, who lay senseless in the operating-room. When the 
curtain ceased to bulge this first period of dreadful suspense would 
terminate. The watching women would feel at liberty to re-enter 
the house and ask for news. During a terrible hour and a half 
they had paced the quiet street, and other streets in the immediate 
neighbourhood, never straying very far. Poor Miranda panted. 
Her normal exercise was taken intermittently: this everlasting 
tramping exhausted her. 

They stared at other windows. This house of pain was gaily 
decked as if for a festival. Fresh paint, flowers, gleaming brass, 
smote the eye with a stunning sense of incongruity. At one of the 
windows a nurse was standing. She was dressed in virginal blue 
and white ; she looked as fresh as dew ; her face exhibited a placidity 
and serenity quite amazing. 

‘I should hate to be a nurse,’ said Esther fiercely. 

‘It’s well paid,’ said Miranda. ‘ You would make a splendid 
nurse,’ she added, after a pause, ‘ and look the part too.’ 

‘That one is quite fatly contented. I declare she has a dimple.’ 

“If I were dying,’ said Miranda, ‘I should like to look at a 
dimple.’ 

Very slowly they walked the length of the street and back 
again. The interminable minutes indicated the increasing gravity 
of the case. The matron had hinted at an hour ; nearly two had 
elapsed. 

‘There ! ’ exclaimed Esther excitedly. 
The white curtain no longer bulged. 
They crossed the street hurriedly. Esther pressed the electric 
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bell. The nurse who opened the door said in an expressionless 
voice, ‘ Mr. Napier will see you.’ 

At once pangs pierced the friends. If the operation had been 
successful, surely this woman would know it. Her seeming in- 
difference must mask horrors. 

‘She is all right ? ’ faltered Esther. 

‘Miss Lovell has just been carried upstairs. She will come to 
in half an hour. This way, please.’ 

They were shown into a pleasant sitting-room, furnished with 
taste and discretion. Here the matron greeted them with courtesy. 
She stopped Esther’s questions with a phrase: “I know nothing ; 
Mr. Napier will be here in a couple of minutes.’ With professional 
acuteness she turned to Miranda, still gasping. ‘Can I offer you 
something—a cup of tea?’ 

*‘ A small whisky and soda, please,’ said Miss Jagg. 

* Certainly.’ 

She went to the door and whispered the order. Esther felt 
impressed and soothed by her massive composure and general 
appearance of robustness and immaculate cleanliness. The very 
sight of her was antiseptic. She aroused curiosity. Esther knew 
her name—Tower, and nothing more. The nurse had spoken of 
her as Mrs. Tower, but she might have assumed brevet rank. And 
the name also might be assumed. It was so pat to her occupation 
and individuality ; a tower, indeed! The house belonged to her. 

‘Is she fatly content too?’ thought Esther. 

The friends sat down, but Mrs. Tower stood—solid from head 
to foot. One could not conceive her young or old. She might 
have been made to order, approved by the College of Surgeons, and 
secured, monumentally, in her present position. Her eyes, of a 
cool grey in tint, were small and steadily watchful. Nothing 
escaped their penetrating vigilance. Her hands were beautifully 
shaped ; exquisite instruments wherewith to execute specialised 
work ; her touch might be heavy or light as down, never clumsy. 
Her mouth seemed to be fashioned by the artist who supplies lips 
to the high priests of the Roman Catholic Church. Wise counsel 
flowed from it, cooling common-sense, but never an indiscreet or 
tactless word. 

A quick step was heard upon the tiled corridor outside, the door 
opened, and Napier entered. 

“Miss Yorke—Miss Jagg—Mr. Napier.’ 
The surgeon bowed. He looked, physically, very frail and 
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thin, being undersized. His shoulders had a stoop. But his fine 
head challenged and held attention. 

‘How is your patient ? ’ she exclaimed. 

‘The operation has been successful.’ 

‘Thank God! Thank God!’ 

‘It was much more severe than I anticipated.’ 

His grave tone alarmed both women. Miranda opened her 
mouth and closed it. Esther said tremblingly, ‘ But the worst is 
over?” 

‘It is too early to say anything.’ Then in a harsh voice, tem- 
pered by sympathetic inflections, he added, ‘ We have met before, 
Miss Yorke ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Where? Forgive the question.’ 

‘In Piccadilly Circus. You thought I was ill. You put me 
into a hansom.’ 

‘I remember the incident perfectly.’ 

‘Can I see my friend this afternoon ? ’ 

‘Impossible. The shock to the system has been very great. 
The day after to-morrow, perhaps. I can’t promise.’ 

He hurried away to perform another operation elsewhere. 

‘Ts he very clever ? ’ Esther murmured to Mrs. Tower. 

‘In these cases the cleverest in London. We shall do our best 
for Miss Lovell; and her courage is quite out of the ordinary. 
That isin her favour. Try not to worry.’ 

They waited an hour till word came that Sabrina had regained 
consciousness. Then they drove in a cab to Miranda’s rooms. 
Her classes did not begin for a couple of days, so they had the 
large saloon—as Miranda called it—to themselves. They tried 
to choke down some food. After luncheon Miranda played a game 
of patience. In vital affairs she consulted the cards, being as 
superstitious as any member of her profession. Nothing would 
have induced her to begin rehearsing for a new piece on a Friday ; 
and a black cat rubbing against her made her feel ten years younger. 
She shuffled and cut the cards three times, wishing fervently that 
Sabrina might regain high health. If the patience came out pro- 
perly her friend might be expected to make a complete recovery ; 
if @ grace or two were needed, convalescence would be slow and 
difficult ; if the cards failed entirely, then——! 

_ Esther watched her, fascinated by Miranda’s ridiculous faith 
i painted pasteboard. The whole scene was fantastic, unreal. 
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The upper end of the room was arranged formally for a scene out 
of a modern comedy. Two chairs and a table down left ; a settee 
up right ; windows centre. Hanging on pegs were different pro- 
perties ; a couple of foils ; a long black cape lined with faded red 
silk, a couple of wigs upon blocks, and a stimulating steel engraving 
of Charles James Bean as the Young Roscius. In a cabinet were 
fans, snuff-boxes, a velvet mask, and the famous helmet which 
Charles James had worn in the part of Coriolanus. Against the 
cabinet, distinguished and jaunty, leaned a Malacca cane, with 
a knot of puce-coloured riband. Miranda had inviolate rules 
concerning the ‘ nice conduct of a clouded cane.’ 

Presently Esther’s attention wandered. She did not under- 
stand this particular patience ; and Miranda played with exasperat- 
ing deliberation, staring at each card as if it were bewitched. At 
the end of half an hour only a few cards were left in her hand. 
She gianced furtively at Esther, drooping despondently over a 
dramatic paper. Perspiration stood in beads upon Miranda’s 
forehead. The patience—grace or no grace—was not coming out. 
For a moment her plump pretty hand hovered hesitatingly over 
the cards already played. Then, with a second furtive glance 
she swiftly extracted a vile knave who insisted on remaining where 
he was not wanted, and a miserable, insignificant deuce, who had 
played the deuce, indeed, from the beginning. These she replaced 
in other rows, and then said in a tone that proclaimed the actress 
of genius : 

‘My dear, come here and see how nicely it works out.’ 

Esther obeyed with alacrity, willing to persuade herself that 
this straw served to indicate the direction of the current. Miranda, 
smiling blandly, played the remaining cards to a successful issue. 

‘ And it’s a difficult patience ? ’ asked Esther. 

“Very.” 

Miranda removed her spectacles, and turned her chair, ex- 
posing an ample lap. Esther sat down on it. 

‘Do you really believe in the cards ? ’ 

Miranda nodded. 

‘How warm you are!’ 

‘A minute ago it seemed absolutely certain that it would not 
come out.’ 

Esther looked at a presentation clock, a handsome affair. 
Three hours had passed since they left the nursing home. 

‘TI can inquire at four. You will stay here.’ 
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‘I think I shall try another patience.’ 
‘For mercy’s sake, don’t. It’s nonsense, of course, but let us 
leave well alone.’ 

‘Mrs. Tower promised to wire if there was any change.’ 

‘If you had a telephone——’ 

‘There is one in the typewriting office downstairs. I'll go.’ 
‘Let me.’ 

Miranda could be very firm on occasion. ‘They know me, my 
dear. You stay here.’ 

Outside on the landing one could hear plainly the ticking of the 
machines in the room below, where half a dozen girls were working 
furiously. In another room two girls were reading script aloud, 
with eyes alert for blunders. The principal sat at her desk. The 
telephone stood beside her. 

‘May I use your ’phone ? ’ 

‘With pleasure, Miss Jagg.’ 

The two were on friendly terms, for Miranda had opportunities 
of throwing work to the typist. Some of the girls in the adjoining 
room had hoped to play upon the boards of a London theatre 
instead of on a writing-machine. From the Thespian heights 
above they had descended. Only one young lady had ascended. 
She was still spoken of as the shining exception ; and her picture 
postcard adorned the wall above the instrument she had used. 
‘One moment, young ladies.’ 

The girls, reading aloud, paused as Miranda took up the tele- 
phone. They did not suspect that anything dramatic was taking 
place, but they eyed Miss Jagg with interest lightened by amuse- 
ment. To them it was excruciatingly funny to think that the 
‘old dear ’ had played Juliet. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ stammered Miranda. 

The telephone had crashed from her trembling fingers on to 
the desk. The three women—each a bundle of overworked nerves 
—jumped up, startled out of their wits. Nor did Miranda’s white, 
twisted face serve to calm them. 

In answer to three excited exclamations, Miranda answered 
tremulously : ‘I have had bad news. Miss Lovell—you remember 
Miss Lovell who was with me—had to undergo a dreadful opera- 
tion this morning. I have just heard that she is—dead. She 
sank quietly of collapse.’ 

The three girls burst into tears. Miranda’s eyes were dry. 

‘I must go upstairs,’ she said feebly. Nobody noticed that she 
20—2 
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spoke and moved like an old woman, but the principal accom- 
panied her, whispering a few words of sympathy. 

‘You are very kind,’ said Miranda, in the same curiously feeble 
voice, ‘ but leave me now, please.’ 

She opened the door of the saloon, and went in with her tragic 
message plain upon her face. Esther rose and ran to her, sup- 
porting her to the settee upon which so much comedy had been 
played. Miranda sank upon it, stammering out the truth. Esther 
exclaimed : ‘I can’t believe it! I can’t believe it!’ 

She looked wildly round her, as if entreating the familiar objects 
to speak, to contradict this outrageous statement. Then she saw 
the cards, neatly arranged in eight little packets. She pointed at 
them. 

* They lied ! ’ 
‘No,’ said Miranda sorrowfully, ‘I cheated.’ 


To Mrs. Tower, Sabrina had given three letters, to be delivered 
in the event of her death. The first and longest was addressed 
to her husband. It is likely that she expressed sincere regret for 
the blundering marriage in which, you may be sure, she accepted 
more than half the responsibility. Esther saw Tom at the funeral, 
a sturdy, gentleman-farmer-looking sort of person (Esther’s de- 
scription), with a red-brown, woodeny face, quite expressionless. 
Such men are not to be despised or underestimated. Many of 
them stood shoulder to shoulder when England’s greatest battles 
were fought and won. Pioneers are made out of just such stuff. 
Undoubtedly he had the phlegmatic temperament of the suc- 
cessful golfer. He followed his wife, dry-eyed, to her grave in the 
pretty country churchyard where she had expressed a wish to be 
buried. And he said to Esther : 

‘She was a good sort, too good for me, but I never understood 
her—never ! ’ 

The pathos of these blunt words moved Esther, not him. She 
recognised the type, common amongst Englishmen, of the husband 
who never does or can understand his wife, unless she happens to 
think precisely as he does upon matters vital to their unity and 
mutual happiness. Esther wondered whether he would marry 
again. Miranda predicted that he would, because he owned 
small manor, and must deem it a duty to beget a son and heir. 
After some years he did marry—his cook—a young, pretty, and 
quite respectable person. 
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The second letter reached Miranda upon the evening of the 
dey when Sabrina died. It was very short. 


DEAR MirnANDA,—Keep an eye on Esther. With a little help she will learn 
to stand alone, without it she may tumble down. Do you remember teaching me 
towalk? Teach her. She wants to run. 

Good-bye, my dear old friend, and God bless you! 

Yours ever, 
SABRINA. 


Miranda placed the letter with a sprig of lavender in her desk, 
amongst other letters which she read from time to time, but she 
muttered to herself: ‘If Esther runs, how am I, a waddling old 
woman, going to catch her ?’ 

The third letter was for Esther. We print it reluctantly because 
it reveals the side of Sabrina which, during her lifetime, she hid 


from everybody : 


My DEAREST EsTHER,—Some instinct tells me that I must leave you, at the 
moment when you most need a friend. Against my will, you made me love you. 
It isa great power, the greater because exercised unconsciously in your case. 
Miranda, whom a hard life has turned into rather a selfish old woman, loves you, 
but not as I do. I gogladly, sorry only because [ leave you alone to fight against 
odds which I can measure and you can’t. 

I have willed to you my interest in our business. It is worth more than I 
thought. Not considering a few bad debts, which I have marked in the ledger 
with a red cross, you could, if you would, sell out, and find yourself with enough 
to bring in a small income. But I fear you will not sell out. Nor have you 
the experience necessary to select an honest partner, cut to my pattern. You 
will insist on paddling your own canoe, because you are you. 

I like the matron of this nursing home, to whom I shall give this letter, and 
I have spoken to her of you. If you were in dire trouble, you might do worse 
than go to her. She wouldn’t gush, but I have the feeling she might do some- 
thing. Bear her in mind. Then there is Miranda. Stick to her. She went to 
Margate on your account. My going will affect her, because she knows how 
much it will affect you. She is a pagan, but she walks straighter than many a 
Christian. 

I have never spoken much of my life before we met, and it is too late to do so 
now. The words of a simple little song keep coming into my mind; they were 
written by a woman, who set them to music: 

Think of me then as one who—much forgiven— 

Must needs love much, and fain would love still more. 

Think of the rest to one who long has striven 

’Gainst wind and tide to reach the farther shore. 


Perhaps the farther shore is nearer than we think. I hope so. 
Your faithful friend, 
SABRINA. 


(To be continued.) 

















POPE AND THE MODERN WOMAN. 


BY G. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


A GENERATION or two ago there was no more fruitful source of 
literary controversy than the question whether Pope was or was 
not a poet. Nowadays, however, the matter may, I think, be said 
to have been finally decided, and he would be a bold man who 
would challenge Pope’s right to the immortal crown. For me, at 
any rate, the question is settled, and without cause for appeal, by 
Pope’s work possessing the infallible mark of true poetry. It is 
infused with passion, and passion is the touchstone by which 
we may know poetry. Needless to say, in speaking of Pope’s poetry 
being infused with passion, I do not mean passion in the narrow 
sense of love between human beings of the opposite sexes, any 
more than Milton did when he defined poetry as that which is 
‘simple, sensuous, passionate.’ The passion which turns verse 
into poetry is an exaltation and ardour of the mind akin to pain 
from its intensity and energy. Whatever is passionate is alive, 
and causes life in that with which it comes into contact. A poem 
is a thing made, a creation, and the vital and enkindling spark is 
passion. A great French artist, Jean Francois Millet, has told us 
Part ne vit que de passion, and though he meant his words to apply 
to painting, they are quite as true of all the other arts. No matter 
what the subject chosen by the poet, if he can infuse it with passion 
he has made poetry. We may find passion in satire, passion in 
didactic dissertation, passion in the treatment of philosophy, of 
religion, of science, of history, even of political economy, and in 
many another subject which as a rule is treated not with passion 
but with dull and cold statement or formal description. What 
makes the poetry of Pope so interesting is the fact that he touches 
subjects which as a rule seem inapplicable to passion. He brings 
his precious and illuminating gift into the most unexpected 
places. Pope, partly by temperament, and partly by the accident 
of his age, was essentially a student of mankind, and an analyst 
of human society. It was in weighing human nature and human 


' A lecture delivered in London on December 4, 1908. 
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motives and discovering their elements, their causes and effects, 
that Pope and the men of his time specially delighted. This by 
itself would but have made him a social and political philosopher like 
Hobbes in the generation before, or like Bolingbroke in his own day, 
or Hume a generation later. As it was, the gift of passion, coupled 
with that second essential of poetry, the sense of rhythm and har- 
mony and the delight in language tuned to enchant the ear and 
the sensuous portion of the mind, made him first of all a poet. A 
poet, whatever his theme, is under covenant with the Muses to 
treat it poetically. 

It is true that all great poets, from Shakespeare to Browning, 
have been anatomists of the human heart, and, therefore, in one 
sense there was nothing strange in much of Pope’s attempts to 
lay bare man’s nature, and to depict him in his social environment. 
There is, however, an element of originality in Pope. Though 
his greatest admirer could not venture for a moment to suggest 
that he has sounded the depths of feeling and lifted the veil of 
motive as did Shakespeare or even as Browning, he has, at any 
rate, reached originality on a narrower field. In this narrower field 
and within certain well-defined limits he is supreme. No one has 
surpassed him as the poet of society—the poet, that is, who shows 
man as he is affected by the State and in relation, not simply to 
his fellows but to the conditions created by a complex civilisation. 
As the poet of public morals and manners none has ever approached 
him. Perhaps the best illustrations of what I mean are to be found 
in the Moral Essays, and best of all in that culminating work of 
Pope’s genius as an analyst, the ‘ Essay on the Characters of Women.’ 
The astonishing thing about these characters is their modernness. 
Except for an occasional peculiarity of language Pope’s pictures 
seem to have been designed to fit types of women which we in our 
ignorance or arrogance are inclined to regard as essentially new— 
modern of the modern. 

We all know or have heard about the woman who has carried 
intellectual independence to its very farthest point, and has aban- 
doned absolutely the notion of prayer, or, indeed, of any religious 
exercise. All she asks is liberty—freedom to live her own life in 
exactly her own way, and to live every minute of it. But look a 
little closer and we note that the same woman, oppressed by cir- 
cumstances, is equally vehement for the anodyne of death. If 
life will not give her just what she wants, and at the moment, then 
she will have none of it. And what little things bring her from 
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one extreme to the other!—an inconstant lover or a tiresome hus. 
band. Restlessness is the very essence of her being; but her 
electric flashes of thought are too quick and too eccentric ever to 
enlighten. She does not even gain the worldly happiness for which 
she is always striving, and which she asserts is the absolute right 
of every man and woman. The very passion of her search for 
life betrays her, and she dies before she has plucked the golden 
flower of joy. How exactly Pope has portrayed this New Woman 
in the character of Flavia !— 


Flavia’s a wit, has too much sense to pray ; 

To toast ‘our wants and wishes’ is her way ; 
Nor asks of God, but of her stars, to give 

The mighty blessing, ‘ while we live to live.’ 
Then all for death, that opiate of the soul ! 
Lucretia’s dagger, Rosamonda’s bowl. 

Say, what can cause such impotence of mind ? 

A spark too fickle, or a spouse too kind. 

Wise wretch ! with pleasures too refin’d to please, 
With too much spirit to be e’er at ease ; 

With too much quickness ever to be taught ; 
With too much thinking to have common thought ; 
You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but the rage to live. 


Take next the woman beloved by the latter-day novelist—the 
woman who, without good looks, is yet the most fascinating of 
her sex. We are inclined to think that the woman without regular 
beauty and without the more obvious attractions of sex, who yet 
proves the conqueror of the conquerors of the world, is a purely 
modern product. Yet we find her drawn by Pope as no modern 
pen has ever portrayed her : 


’Twas thus Calypso once each heart alarm’d, 
Aw’d without virtue, without beauty charm’d ; 
Her tongue bewitched as oddly as her eyes ; 

Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise : 
Strange graces still, and stranger flights, she had ; 
Was just not ugly and was just not mad ; 

Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create 

As when she touch’d the brink of all we hate. 


Another type of woman of whom most of us know examples 
is she who seems the spirit of universal kindness. Soft as the 
softest silk, she does not offend by a boisterous championship, 
and yet she is always ready to speak up for those who are attacked, 
or to help the weak. The kindly wise-woman of the world is her 
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How soft is Silia ! fearful to offend ; 

The frail one’s advocate, the weak one’s friend. 
To her, Calista prov’d her conduct nice, 

And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 


Sudden she storms! she raves ! you tip the wink ; 


But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may see from what the change arose ; 
All eyes may see—a pimple on her nose. 


With every pleasing, ever prudent part, 


Say, what can Chloe want ?—She wants a heart. 
She speaks, behaves, and acts, just as she ought, 


But never, never reach’d one generous thought. 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever, 

So very reasonable, so unmov’d, 

As never yet to love, or to be lov’d. 

And when she sees her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. 
Forbid it, Heaven ! a favour or a debt 

She e’er should cancel !—but she may forget. 
Safe is your secret still in Chloe’s ear ; 

But none of Chloe’s shall you ever hear. 

Of all her dears she never slandered one, 

But cares not if a thousand are undone. 
Would Chloe know if you’re alive or dead ” 
She bids her footman put it in her head. 
Chloe is prudent-—Would you too be wise ? 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 


Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 
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role, and the good and the simple naturally seek her counsel and 
advice. Yet an accident may reveal to us a very different nature 
below her silken sympathies. 


Another very modern type is that which may be described as 
the woman of heartless good nature : a woman of expanded metal 
rather than of flesh and blood. She is too much an artist in living 
to be swayed by any violent passion. 
herself against pain and loss where insurance can be effected with- 
out too great a sacrifice, she mixes her worldliness with a certain 
practice of religion. Two varieties of such a woman are given us 
by Pope. Let us take first Chloe : 


Careful always to insure 


The next example in this category is Narcissa ; but this picture 
is not nearly so well drawn as the last : 
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Has e’en been proved to grant a lover’s prayer, 
And paid a tradesman once to make him stare. 
Gave alms at Easter in a Christian trim, 

And made a widow happy for a whim. 

Why then declare good nature is her scorn, 
When ’tis by that alone she can be borne ? 

Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name ? 

A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame ! 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his grace and Chartres ; 
Now conscience chills her, and now passion burns, 
And atheism and religion take their turns : 

A very heathen in the carnal part, 

Yet still a sad good Christian at the heart. 


I must not weary by too many examples, but there is one 
passage which I must quote, since in it Pope’s flying pen ticks 
off some half-dozen modern instances. The passage brings before 
us not a few experiences, if not of real life, at any rate of modern 
life as we see it drawn in fiction or on the stage : 


Or her that owns her faults but never mends, 
Because she’s honest, and the best of friends ; 

Or her whose life the Church and scandal share, 
For ever in a passion or a prayer : 

Or her who laughs at hell, but (like her grace) 

Cries ‘ Ah ! how charming if there’s no such place !’ 
Or who in sweet vicissitude appears 

Of Mirth and opium, ratafie and tears ; 

The daily anodyne and nightly draught, 

To kill those foes to fair ones, time and thought. 


Another delightful vignette is Papillia, the inconstant woman, 
who can never make up her mind whether she wants to live in 
London or the country : 


Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 

Sighs for the shades—‘ How charming is a park !’ 
A park is purchased ; but the fair he sees 

All bath’d in tears—‘ Oh, odious, odious trees ! ’ 


Delightful, too, and intensely up-to-date is Philomede, who, 
in spite of her fervid displays of idealism and her metaphysical 
disquisitions on love, shows no small amount of common-sense in 
the management of her own life : 


So Philomede, lecturing all mankind 

On the soft passion, and the taste refin’d, 
The address, the delicacy—stoops at once, 
And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce. 
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Nor must we forget in this gallery of portraits the fantastic 
and primitive materialism of another Narcissa : 


Odious ! in woollen ! ’twould a saint provoke 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke), 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face ; 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red. 


Though like so many of my quotations, very well known, I feel 
no account of Pope’s forecast of the modern woman would be 
complete without the memorable picture of the strong-minded 
militant woman, the woman who is unable to restrain herself or to 
suffer the slightest restraint from others, and yet who never finds 
worlds enough or men enough to trample on and conquer : 


But what are these to great Atossa’s mind ? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ! 
Who with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth : 
Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools, 
Yet is whate’er she hates and ridicules ; 

No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the world has been her trade ; 
The wisest fool much time has ever made ; 
From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No passion gratified except her rage : 

So much the fury still outran the wit, 

The pleasure miss’d her and the scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her provokes revenge from hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 

Her every turn with violence pursued, 

Nor more a storm her hate than gratitude : 

To that each passion turns or soon or late ; 
Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate. 
Superiors ?—death ! and equals ?—what a curse ; 
But an inferior not dependent ?—worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live ; 
But die, and she'll adore you—then the bust 
And temple rise—then fall again to dust. 


Before I leave Pope’s portraits I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote four lines of criticism upon them, which he has supplied him- 
self. If not actually appropriate to the subject, they will, I am 
sure, stand excused because of their inimitable grace and charm : 


Pictures like these, dear Madam ! to design 
Asks no firm hand and no unerring line ; 

Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke, alone can hit them right. 
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A word may be said in parenthesis as to the poetic inspiration 
of the verses quoted so far. They fully bear out all I have said 
as to quality of passion in the poetry of Pope. The characters of 
women are, of course, rendered in the medium of satire, but they 
are all infused with passion. Passion vibrates in every line, and 
the words and rhymes and antithesis are all applied with that 
passion which every true artist feels and shows in his technique. 

The first thought that comes in studying the passages which 
I have just quoted is: ‘Was Pope a prophet or was the 
eighteenth century really so exactly like the nineteenth and 
the twentieth?’ It must have been, or how else could Pope’s 
satire ring so true for us? The answer, I take it, is not that the 
age of Pope was like the age of Victoria or her successor. In reality 
the social world was very different, and if we were transported to 
it to-morrow we should be far more struck by the differences than 
by the resemblances. What makes Pope seem so modern is that 
which makes Shakespeare and Homer and Aristophanes modern. 
Every great poet instinctively rejects the superficial and goes 
down to the fundamental. But that which is fundamental in human 
nature is for all time, and thus its representation is as true of one 
age as of another. That is why no great poetry ever seems old- 

fashioned or out-of-date. It deals with what is essential; and 
herein, too, is a proof that passion is the poet’s sine qua non. Passion 
is the gift which most easily reveals what is fundamental. 
The passages that I have just cited show Pope only as an 
analyst of individual character. Less poignant but even greater 
from the point of view of art and originality are the generalisations 
with which the essay on the characters of women closes. Take the 
following : 
Ah ! friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ; 
To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine ! 
That charm skall grow, while what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing. 
So when the sun’s broad beam has tir’d the sight, 
All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light. 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 

And unobserv’d the glaring orb declines. 

O ! blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 

She who can love a sister’s charms, or hear 

Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys. 
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I must not quote any more, and yet if I could go a few lines 
further I should come to what is perhaps the most exquisite 
couplet in Pope : 
. . . I forget the year 
When those blue eyes first open’d on the sphere. 


In the passage which begins ‘Ah! friend ! to dazzle’ we see didactic 
reflections on the ordinary and domestic relations between man 
and woman, touched with a passion which raises them to the level 
of the highest poetry. Restrained, without severity or coldness, free 
from overloaded rhetoric, though alluringly melodious, they are to 
my mind among the most beautiful verses in the English language. 
They do not soar, or seek to soar, into the highest heaven of 
invention, such as is reached by Shakespeare, Milton, or Words- 
worth, but they do what they attempt to do to perfection. 

I have dealt with Pope’s gallery of noble dames. Before I 
leave them may I recall, though the lines are so well known, Pope’s 
exquisite description of the toilet? Here surely he is as modern or 
rather as fundamental as when he deals with Flavia and Calypso : 


And now unveil’d the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears— 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 
The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride ; 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet doux. 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms ; 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 


I have spent a long time in what I am afraid may seem the 
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invidious task of displaying Pope’s satirical analysis of certain 
types of women. 

May I now be allowed to point out that Pope dealt quite as 
faithfully with the frailties of men? Take the magnificently 
drawn miniature of Patricio, a type which curiously enough 
remains conspicuously constant in our politics. 


Who would not praise Patricio’s high desert, 
His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart ; 
His comprehensive head all interests weigh’d, 
All Europe saved, yet Britain not betray’d ? 
He thanks you not,—his pride is in piquet, 
Newmarket-fame, and judgment at a bet. 


The general reflections upon the way in which politics affect 
human nature are equally striking : 
See the same man, in vigour, in the gout ; 
Alone, in company ; in place or out ; 
Early at business, and at hazard late ; 
Mad at a fox chase, wise at a debate ; 


Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball ; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 


But perhaps it will be said these are comparatively mild and 
that I have not shown mankind hit as hard as womankind. If 
anyone should think this, let me remind him of the passage in 
which Pope denounced the Duke of Marlborough—verses which, 
however, did not see the light till nearly 200 years after they were 
written, though Pope culled from them one or two famous phrases, 
such as, 


Infamous for plundered provinces. 


Pope mocks the unfortunate soldier and statesman with his 
want of an heir, a charge made all the more terrible by the recent 
death of the little Lord Blandford, and he ends with the soul- 
shaking curse : 

Madness and lust, God says, be ye his heirs. 


The lines on Marlborough have, however, a hideous ferocity 
and injustice which make them incapable of quotation in full. 

I will choose instead the character of ‘ Sporus,’ Lord Hervey, 
as proof that Pope was no woman-hater, and shot vice and folly 
flying in both sexes and with equal gusto. These are lines which 
illustrate not only the quality of passion in satire but may be 
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regarded as the very acme of that artifice of rhetorical antithesis 
which Pope made so essentially his own : 


Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys : 
So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 
In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 
Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies ; 
His wit all see-saw between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 
Amphibious thing ; that, acting either part, 
The trifling head, or the corrupted heart ; 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 
Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 
Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have express’d, 
A cherub’s face, and reptile all the rest. 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep and pride that licks the dust. 


What could be more daring or more successful than this 
antithetical representation of ‘Sporus’ as himself the greatest of 
moral and intellectual antitheses ? 

The biting splendour of such lines as these have, however, to 
a certain extent, done Pope’s genius a wrong. People read them 
and are fascinated by them, but in their blaze and heat forget that 
Pope could also speak in accents of honeyed sweetness. Take, 
for example, the lines in the Epistle to Jervas, the painter : 

Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 


Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise, 
And other beauties envy Worsley’s eyes. 


Or, again, where could we find a more haunting music than in the 
famous lines in ‘ The Rape of the Lock ’ ? 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide, 

To enclose the lock ; now joins it, to divide. 


The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever ! 
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These lines are indeed a miracle of artifice. The setting is not 
merely satirical ; it is comic, and yet it is impossible to read them 
without the thrill which comes only when the sense of pure beauty 
is awakened by the poet’s art. 

As another example of this power to awaken the sense of pure 
beauty I may quote the exquisite line : 


To happy convents bosomed deep in vines. 


That line I have often used as a catch for my friends. When 
asked to give its origin, they have not infrequently answered that 
it must be somewhere in Tennyson, though they cannot for the 
moment recall the exact place. In truth, the suggestion is not 
by any means a bad one, for the fall of the line has something quite 
Tennysonian. Yet in reality it is to be found in one of the most 
purely satirical of all Pope’s satires—‘ The Dunciad.’ The passage 
in which it occurs is the famous description of the youth who has 
made the Grand Tour—a passage delightfully illustrative of the 
life of the eighteenth century. Since it is appropriate to my 
present intention, which is to show Pope as a biting satirist of men, 
I may be allowed to quote it in full : 


Through school and college, thy kind clouds o’ercast, 
Safe and unseen the young Aineas pass’d ; 

Thence bursting glories, all at once let down, 
Stunn’d with his giddy ’larum half the town. 
Intrepid then, o’er seas and lands he flew ; 

Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 

To happy convents, bosom’d deep in vines 

Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines : 

To isles of fragrance, lily-silver’d vales, 

Diffusing languor in the panting gales : 

To lands of singing or of dancing slaves, 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves ; 
But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps, 

And Cupids ride the lion of the deeps ; 

Where, eased of fleets, the Adriatic main 

Wafts the smooth eunuch and enamour’d swain. 

Led by my hand, he sauntered Europe round, 

And gathered every vice on Christian ground ; 

Saw every court, heard every king declare 

His royal sense, of opera or the fair ; 

Tried all hors-d’ceuvres, all liqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined ; 

Dropp’d the dull lumber of the Latin store, 

Spoil’d his own language and acquired no more ; 

All classic learning lost on classic ground ; 

And last turn’d air, the echo of a sound ; 

See now, half-cured, and perfectly well-bred, 

With nothing but a solo in his head ; 
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As much estate, and principle, and wit 

As Jansen, Fleetwood, Cibber shall think fit ; 
Stolen from a duel, follow’d by a nun, 

And if a borough choose him not undone : 
See, to my country happy I restore 

This glorious youth, and add one Venus more. 


I must now return to Pope and that part of his poetry which 
deals with women. 

It is one of the curiosities of literature that though Pope could 
infuse with passion almost every subject he touched, from land- 
scape gardening to politics, his love poetry, when he attempted it, 
was curiously passionless. There are some very beautiful and 
striking passages in ‘ Eloisa and Abelard’—a poem nominally 
devoted to expressing the passion of love in its extremest form— 
but these passages are not love poetry but rather tours de force in 
the metaphysic of emotion. 

Whenever Pope attempts to deal with love in ways which 
demand that he should speak simply, directly and from the heart, 
he becomes hard, frigid, inanimate. There is more true emotion 
in Wordsworth’s two lines : 


And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire 


than in the whole of Pope’s pompous attempts to describe the 
burning ardours of Eloisa. Even when he compasses so splendid 
a line as 

The shrines all trembled and the lights burned low, 
we feel that the emotion has really nothing in it of sex, and might 
have been occasioned quite as well by a physical as by a moral 
earthquake. Perhaps the most moving of the poems which are 
nominally inspired by the passion of love is the ‘ Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady.’ The last couplets of this poem 
are unquestionably full of poetic feeling and deserve a very high 
place in the temple of our literature : 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung ; 

Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue : 

F’en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays 

Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays. 

Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 


Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 
The muse forgot, and thou belov’d no more ! 


When we look at these verses closely, however, we see that the 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. 153, N.S. 21 
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emotion is rather that of the mourner than of the lover. The 
passion is there, and it is strong and great, but no one can say that 
the poem’s heart ‘ still beats against its side.’ But though Pope 
was not happy when making love in verse, it must not be supposed 
that he could only deal with women satirically. Nothing could be 
more delightful, as I have shown already, than the noble com- 
pliments he paid to Martha Blount. Equally attractive are the 
ever-delightful verses inspired by friendship, which he addressed 
to Lady Suffolk, in his lines ‘ On a Certain Lady at Court.’ 
I know the thing that’s most uncommon ; 
(Envy, be silent and attend !) 


I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 
Not warp’d by passion, awed by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, nor gay through folly ; 
An equal mixture of good-humour, 

And sensible soft melancholy. 


‘ Has she no faults, then,’ Envy says, ‘ sir ?’ 
Yes, she has one, I must aver : 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear. 

But if Pope could not feel deeply and therefore could not express 
adequately the love of a man for a woman, he could show true 
tenderness in other relations of life. The charming couplet to 
his doctor, Dr. Arbuthnot, is an example of what I mean : 


Friend of that life which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song 


has exquisite feeling in it. The same may be said of the reference 
to Pope’s mother in one of the Epistles. 

One of the causes through which Pope has suffered wrong as 
a poet is doubtless to be found in the fact that he usually confined 
himself to one metre, and further that he handled that metre 
almost always in the same way. He found in the antithetical 
heroic couplet a metre which exactly suited him, and having formed 
his style therein, he seems to have been quite unable to shake 
himself free of it. It held his mind like a vice, and when any great 
theme was in his mind he could approach it only through the 
medium of the couplet, and of the couplet laced through and through 
with antithesis, and barred and counter-barred by the cesura. 

Yet we see, from the lines to Lady Suffolk, that he could, had 
he chosen, have written lyric verse of a very high quality. 
Take, as another example of his ability to write without 
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the couplet and without the antithesis, the following admirable 
stanza : 
Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 
Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 
Stretch’d out in honour’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof—the sky. 


Had Pope been able to break free from the fetters of the couplet 
one feels that he might have enriched our language with elegies 
like those of Gray. 

I have dwelt chiefly on Pope’s splendid gifts as a poet, but I trust 
my readers will not imagine that I am blind to his defects. They 
were many and great. Curiously enough, the greatest of all is a 
defect from which he is often considered to be entirely free. Pope, 
instead of being the most correct of poets, is one of the most slip- 
shod as regards logic and perspicuity. He was utterly reckless as 
tohis grammar. If by sacrificing it he could get a striking phrase, 
a poignant antithesis, or a pleasant metrical fall into his line, he 
made the sacrifice without compunction. There are hundreds of 
Pope’s sentences which absolutely defy analysis and where the 
sense can only be obtained by making a shot at it. But though 
I feel bound to notice this defect, I do not desire to dwell 
upon it. 

If we strike the balance, how immensely great are the benefits 
which Pope has conferred on all true lovers of poetry! If he cannot 
be called the greatest of English satirical and didactic poets, it is 
only because he was not the first. That firstis Dryden. But to be 
reckoned as second to such a poet as Dryden is indeed to win the 
palm of glory. As long as our literature lasts, and as long as men 
desire true poetry, so long will the verse of Pope be loved and 
honoured. 

But I must not stop here. I want to end as I began with Pope’s 
treatment of the eternal feminine. And I have kept back for this 
purpose the exquisite passage in which he makes amends in one 
glorious compliment to the whole sex for all the disagreeable things 
he had said of individual women and special types of women. 

Before I quote this passage let me say, however, that to me, 
at any rate, its opening lines contain the essential fallacy in regard 
to the whole question of sex, the fallacy that woman is after all only 
4 man in petticoats, with rather less strong legs and arms. I, at 
any rate, am one of those who hold that there is no possible com- 
parison between men and women, and that it is only in superficial 
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things that they are alike. In fundamentals and essentials they 
are and always must be different. 

But this indeed Pope himself admits in the last quatrain of the 
verses which depict with the utmost brilliancy and penetration the 
ideal woman : 


And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman’s at best a contradiction still. 
Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer man ; 
Picks from each sex to make the favourite blest, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 
Blends, in exception to all general rules, 
Your taste of follies with our scorn of fools : 
Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 
Fix’d principles with fancy ever new : 
Shakes all together, and produces—you ! 
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3Y M. E. FRANCIS. 


Day was only just breaking when Postman Candy set forth on his 
morning round, and many of the villagers were not yet astir. In 
a few houses the flickering light of a freshly kindled wood fire 
betokened that some housewife was afoot, preparing the ‘ dewbit ” 
which husband or son would partake of before making his way to 
fields that in this mild south-country February were covered with 
adim sheen of moisture. The postman had already disposed of a 
meal more ample than the ‘ dewbit,’ for his round was to be a long 
one, and he would only return at dinner-time. He had prepared 
it himself, inefficiently enough with the aid of a small, evil-smelling 
oil stove. A neighbour would come in presently to straighten 
up the house and get ready his midday repast ; and then he would 
rest a bit, and dig in his patch of garden, until the hour came when 
he must start on his evening peregrinations. It was a simple life 
enough, and a lonely one; since his old mother had ‘ shifted to the 
New House,’ or in other words departed to the next world, he had 
led a seemingly comfortless existence. Yet Postman Candy was 
apparently content, and, when well-meaning friends counselled 
marriage, replied that as he had got along without a wife till his 
present mature age it ‘mid seem a bit risky to start looking for 
one now.’ ‘He knew when he was well off,’ he stated, ‘ and he 
did not know how things mid be if he were to make experiments 
at that time o’ day ’—an opinion in which Mrs. Adlem, the neigh- 
bour who ‘ did for him’ cordially agreed. 

Leaving the little hamlet known for many generations as the 
‘New Town’ behind, and trudging manfully along the slushy 
high road, Candy had, for some half hour or so, the country to 
himself. On either side of the leafless hedges stretched silvery 
pasture-land, or newly ploughed fields, a few sleepy rooks already 
at work in the latter, while the former were tenantless, the herds 
having been gathered in to shed and byre, for milking is done early 
in Dorset—frequently before daylight. Now and then, indeed, 
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the distant call of ‘ Who-ope, who-ope!’ signified that some 
energetic dairy ‘chap’ was preparing to drive his recently despoiled 
charges forth again. Birds were busy in the hedges, making their 
toilet for the day, with much twittering, and small rustlings and 
flutterings. 

As the sun climbed above the horizon the postman looked 
about him, with the quietly observant air of a man accustomed to 
take note of slight events. 

The willow saplings had already turned ruddy, and tiny downy 
catkins were beginning to escape from their enfolding wrappings, 
A missel-thrush was singing lustily in the boughs of an elm which 
overhung the road. 

‘Spring ’ll be here before we know where we are,’ said Postman 
Candy, stating the fact with a surprised air. It was not yet ten 
days since the last snow had melted, the rare snow which comes so 
seldom to Dorset that the inhabitants of that favoured county are 
apt to feel themselves aggrieved at even a chance visit ; and here 
was the grass springing up anew by the wayside, while the bank 
beneath the willows was thickly strewn with celandines. 

He continued to reflect on the mutability of things here below, 
particularly the weather, until he reached Chudbury Marshall, 
a village through which he frequently passed without delivering 
a single letter, but where, on this particular day he was bound to 
unburden himself of no less than three : one for the vicarage, one 
for Mr. Digwell, who kept ‘ The Red Cow Inn,’ and a postcard for 
Miss Florence Inkpen—a picture postcard with a few lines scrawled 
in an unformed hand, and a row of crosses in the corner. 

Susan Boyt, Miss Florence’s aunt, was kneeling by the door- 
step, scrubbing it with might and main, when the postman paused 
beside her. She was a middle-aged woman, with a round good- 
humoured face, framed by bunches of old-fashioned ringlets. She 
wore a print gown, and a big apron, and was working with so much 
vigour that, even at this early hour, her face was glowing as she 

glanced up at Candy. 

‘I’ve brought summat for this house this morning,’ remarked 
he, extending the postcard between his finger and thumb. 

‘For me?’ exclaimed Susan, sitting back on her heels, and 
stretching out a plump hand eagerly. 

’ Nay, nay,’ rejoined Candy. ‘Tis for one of the young uns— 
from a sweetheart I d’ low—got such a lot of kisses on it as never 
was ! ° 
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‘I was only joking when I axed if *twas for me,’ explained 
Susan, hastily, though her face fell. 

‘I don’t think I did ever bring you a letter, did I, Miss Boyt ? ’ 
queried the postman, smiling. 

‘No, that ye didn’t. Id be jist about set up if you was to 
bring me one,’ returned Susan, with a rueful laugh ; ‘there, Id’ ‘low, 
Inever had a letter in my life, and never will.’ 

With that she dropped forward again, and resumed her scrub- 
bing. Postman Candy was not a man who ever hurried himself, 
and on this occasion he was so much tickled by Susan Boyt’s con- 
fession that he remained to converse a little longer on the subject. 
‘You’ve never had a letter in your life?’ he repeated, in a tone 
of amusement. ‘ There, now, | can szarce believe that.’ 

‘Tis true, though,’ rejoined Susan, squatting back on her 
heels again. ‘Why, who'd write to me?’ she inquired innocently. 
‘Haven’t you got no friends, beside them what lives in this 
‘ere village ? ’ asked Candy. 

Susan meditatively scratched her elbow with her disengaged 
hand before replying : 

‘Well, I suppose I mid have friends same as another, but they 
don’t ever seem to write to me, d’ye see. They do write to my 
sister, or else to one of the young maids. Oh, Florrie and Mabel 
gets plenty o’ letters, but—no, I can’t call to mind as ever anyone 
has thought of writin’ to me.’ 

‘Dear, to be sure, woman, you don’t mean to teil I as you don’t 
never get so much as a Christmas card ?’ 

‘°E—es, I do get Christmas cards now and again,’ returned 
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Susan, ‘ but folks wouldn’t be like to put theirselves to the trouble 
of sending them by post. They jist step across the road wi’ them. 
When I do get a Christmas card,’ she added, after a moment’s 
further reflection, ‘ ’tis generally from one o’ my nieces. I do often 
laugh to myself, postman—they don’t think much o’ me here, ye 
know, and I do hear them sayin’: “ Here, that'll do for aunty ”— 
and it’s generally one what’s got a bit soiled, ye know, or broke at 
the carners.’ 

‘Well, I do think that’s a shame,’ exclaimed the postman 
warmly. ‘ Where’d they all be without ye, I’d like to know? 
‘Tis you what does most of the work of the house, bain’t it ? ’ 

‘Tis, sure,’ admitted Susan. ‘My sister is but delicate, ye 
see, and the maids—well, they’re young still. Mabel now, 
Mabel do give me a hand now and then, ’e—es, Mabel’s a good 
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blue ribbons—meandering round it, and terminating in tags of 
uneven length. 

The postman surveyed it contentedly ; roses and ribbons—surely 
nothing could be prettier or more appropriate for a friendly offering, 
Moreover he was pleased to observe that there was no foolish 
motto printed beneath. 

*That’s it!’ he remarked. ‘I reckon I'll fix on that one. 
‘Tis a handsome thing. Could you oblige me with an envelope, 
miss ? ’ 

Having been provided with one of a suitable size, and further 
accommodated with a pen and ink, he laboriously inscribed it 
with Miss Boyt’s name and address, the young person in waiting 
relaxing sufficiently to take note of the same. Producing a stamp 
from the store which he kept handy in case of emergencies, Candy 
affixed it, paid his sixpence, and went out of the shop. Having 
posted the letter, he made his way home, chuckling to himself. 

‘Sixpence,’ he muttered, ‘ ’Tisn’t so dear after all, and I do 
low it'll give the poor soul as much pleasure as if it had cost a 
thousand pound.’ 

He was disappointed on the following morning to find Mrs. 
Inkpen’s doorstep already scrubbed, and Susan nowhere in sight. 
The gate had no sooner swung on its hinges, however, before the 
house door was flung open, and Miss Florence appeared on the 
threshold. She was not looking her best, her face being evidently 
still unwashed, and the black hair, which, at a later hour, was so 

delightfully wavy, being still encased in hair-curlers. As Candy 
approached, at a somewhat slackened pace, he mentally contrasted 
her appearance with that of her aunt, whose good-humoured face 
shone with cleanliness at the earliest hour, and whose old-fashioned 
ringlets were always divested of their papers before Susan left her 
tiny attic. 

‘A letter for me!’ exclaimed Florrie, as the postman, with an 
air of affected carelessness, produced the large envelope with its 
printed address. ‘A valentine!’ she added, for indeed the missive 
betrayed its nature at the first glance. 

‘Not for you to-day, I think,’ responded Candy, pretending 
to spell out the endorsement. ‘Nay, ’tis for Miss Susan Boyt. 
Where is your aunt? I can’t call to mind as I’ve ever brought 
her a letter before.’ 

‘A letter for Aunt Susan,’ cried Florrie, gaping with amaze- 
ment. 
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An upper sash was lifted, and the younger niece’s unkempt 
head was thrust forth. 

‘Lard!’ she ejaculated, *‘ ye don’t never mean to say there’s 
a letter for auntie this marnin’! ’ 

Candy glanced up with a grin, and then, being a discreet man, 
averted his eyes, for Miss Mabel was still in what may be termed 
demi-torlette. 

‘There is, though. Hadn’t one o’ ye best fetch her? Where 
is Miss Boyt ? ’ 

‘She’s just sarvin’ o’ the pig,’ rejoined Florrie. ‘I'll take the 
letter, postman. The idea of anybody writin’ to auntie!’ 

‘No, I don’t give up the letter to anyone except them ’tis 
meant for,’ said Candy, firmly. ‘ Run along and fetch her, maidie. 
Id’ ‘low I’d better give this ’ere into her own hand. Ye can’t 
expect to get all the letters,’ he added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘Tm sure [ don’t see why ye need be put out about it neither. 
I'd put a good face on it if I was you, even if ’tis auntie what’s 
got the valentine an’ not you. I’m sure the card I brought ’ee 
yesterday did ought to keep ’ee satisfied for a bit, wi’ all the kisses 
what was set out in a row.’ 

‘Go on wi’ ye,’ cried Florrie, recovering some measure of good 
humour, as she slowly turned to obey his behest. 

But meanwhile the back door had opened and Susan’s plump 
little figure appeared at the farther end of the narrow passage. 
Setting down her pail she hastened forward at her niece’s summons, 
but paused midway at the impressive vision of Postman Candy, 
who stood waving the large letter in an authoritative manner. 

‘T’ve a-brought ye summat to-day, Miss Boyt,’ he announced 
solemnly, ‘and as ’tis a thing what have never happened afore 
to my knowledge, I’m a-goin’ to deliver this ’ere into your own 
hand.’ 

He was half amused and half remorseful on seeing Susan turn 
pale at his words. 

‘A letter for me! Dear to be sure! I hope it don’t mean 
nothin’ bad.’ 

Florrie uttered a derisive laugh, which Mabel echoed more good- 
naturedly from the upper window. 

‘Lard, auntie,’ cried the former, ‘ what bad news could come 
to you? You haven’t got no friends. Postman and me do think 
‘tis a valentine.’ 

‘A valentine!’ gasped Susan, falling sideways against the 
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door-post. ‘Why, whoever could send me a valentine? "Tis 
true what you do say, maidie, I haven’t got no friends.’ 

‘*Tis maybe somebody makin’ fun of ye,’ suggested Florrie 
with a delighted giggle. ‘Them curls o’ yours—they are enough 
to make a cat laugh. Somebody mid ha’ seed ’em and sent ye a 
valentine wi’ a corkscrew on it.’ 

‘Don’t ye believe any such thing,’ cried Candy angrily. ‘ ’Tis 
much more likely to come from a real friend—somebody what do 
know how to value ye,’ he added emphatically. 

Then, fearing he had been guilty of injudicious warmth, he 
turned away, quickening his steps as he heard both nieces urging 
Susan to open the letter and see what was in it, anyhow; but before 
he had reached the end of the little path Susan’s voice, loud, almost 
passionate, fell upon his ear : 

‘Tl do nothin’ o’ the kind. Id’ ‘low ’tis mine and I'll keep 
it to myself. For once in my life I’ve a-got summat 0’ my own.’ 

‘Well done,’ said Postman Candy to himself, jerking his head 
approvingly as he walked away. He was glad that Susan had 
asserted herself, but he could not help hoping that she would 
presently alter her mind and show the lace-edged trophy to the 
envious girls. He thought of its beauties with supreme satisfac- 
tion ; the roses so natural as anything ; the blue satin ribbons which 
artfully appeared to hold them in place, the ends dangling just 
as they might have dangled from a real posy! It had certainly 
been a bargain for sixpence. He thought of Susan’s joy and 
triumph, of her nieces’ unwilling admiration, of their futile attempt 
to identify the sender. None of them would ever guess. They 
would fancy, perhaps, that Susan had some real admirer in the 
neighbourhood, and her social status would be much exalted 
thereby. And to think it had all been brought about by 
the expenditure of sixpence—the price of half a dozen stamps or 
a couple of bottles of beer! Candy hugged himself at the thought, 
and vowed that he had never laid out ntoney to better advantage. 

He remained all day in the jubilant and self-congratulatory 
condition which results from the consciousness of having performed 
a good action at slight outlay ; and was still thinking of Susan 
Boyt when, tired after his second round, he approached home in 
the evening. 

To his surprise a bright light shone through the kitchen window. 
and, as he opened the door, ke observed that a fire was leaping on 
the hearth. Now, more often than not his fire went out during his 
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absence and he was obliged to re-kindle it laboriously on his return, 
if indeed he did not content himself with the minute cooking-stove 
already mentioned, which made but poor cheer on achilly evening. 
He was, moreover, astonished to observe that his lamp had been 
trimmed and lighted, that the table had been spread for his evening 
meal, and that a female figure was seated by his hearth. 

‘Mrs. Adlem!’ he gasped, pausing on the threshold, and being 
amazed that the neighbour whose ministrations were strictly 
confined to the morning should have visited him at this hour of 
the day. 

‘It bain’t Mrs. Adlem,’ responded Susan’s voice, ‘tis me, 
Mr. Candy. I couldn’t help comin’—along o’ the valentine, ye 
know.’ 

Candy shut the door behind him, scraped his feet carefully on 
the mat, and advanced into the room with a puzzled expression. 
Had Susan come to make inquiries respecting the sender of that 
valentine, or was it possible that she had already found out ? 

She rose as he approached and came towards him, such a trans- 
formed, transfigured Susan, with a face that looked fifteen years 
younger, and that was actually almost beautiful in its glow of 
happiness. She had donned her Sunday gown too, and wore a bow 
of blue ribbon at her throat. 

‘IT come a bit too early,’ she explained hastily, ‘ and I thought 
I mid jist so well tidy up a bit here, an’ get your tea ready for ’ee 
—an’ there’s your slippers put by the fire; I d’ “low they’re nice 
an’ warm by now and I’ve made the tea—so all’s ready. But take 
off your boots first.’ 

Candy, retracing his steps, hung up his cap on the peg by the 
door, and then proceeding to the hearth, began to divest himself 
slowly of his muddy footgear. 

Susan stood watching him till his head was bent down over his 
task, and then resumed in a somewhat tremulous voice : 

‘The very minute I opened that letter, Mr. Candy, 1 knowed 
‘twas from you—an’ when I pulled the strings an’ saw what was 
wrote inside—dear, I can’t tell ye what I felt! I didn’t tell none 
of em nothin’ about it, but I slipped out so soon as I could—there, 
I didn’t care if they was all to grumble at me this day, and I asked 
at Burton’s—I couldn’t do wi’out bein’ quite sure, ye know, along 
of it’s bein’ sich a particular thing—an’ when I found out as it was 
really you an’ nobody else what bought the valentine—there, 1 
can’t tell ee how glad I was! My heart did seem to keep a singin’ 
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to itself the whole way along the road. I come straight here o’ 
course, along o’ the valentine sayin’ I must manage the rest myself. 
Then, when I seed you wasn’t here I thought I’d best wait till you 
comed home. The time didn’t seem so very long for I kept thinkin’ 
all the while “‘ This is what I’ll be doin’ when me an’ Candy’s man 
and wife!” ’ 

During Susan’s excited and blissful outpouring, Candy had 
been unlacing his boots in a conscientious and painstaking manner. 
At the more salient points of her discourse, his finger might have 
been seen to pause in the very act of curving itself round the greasy 
leather strip, but he did not raise his head till the conclusion of her 
speech; then he looked up with a very red face. 

‘Did ye chance to bring that valentine along with ye?’ he 
asked. 

‘J did indeed,’ rejoined Susan gleefully ; and she produced it 
from her capacious pocket. ‘There, ’tis the prettiest thing I ever 
did see; I don’t know how you did come to light on it. It mid 
ha’ jist been made a purpose for we. And to think I never guessed 
at what was in your mind before—but the minute I pulled the 
strings—the blessed little strings ——’ 

She broke off faltering, and Candy, taking the envelope from 
her hand, silently proceeded to examine the enclosure. There 
were the roses, there were the encircling ribbons and the pendant 

strings. Taking first one and then the other of these between his 
large finger and thumb he pulled them cautiously. Lo and behold, 
the posy slid downwards disclosing in the centre of the valentine 
a large crimson heart, on either side of which appeared verses in 
ink of the same hue. 

Mechanically kicking off his boots and thrusting his feet into 
the slippers, he went nearer to the light, and read as follows : 

This cluster of roses 
My secret discloses, 
A heart both tender and true. 
Though it be not leap year 
The hint’s pretty clear, 
And the rest must be managed by you. 


Luckily poor Susan had bashfully averted her face and did not 
see the stupefaction imprinted. on that of Postman Candy. 

The valentine which he had chosen so carefully, not only for 
its pretty appearance but for its guiltlessness of all semblance of 
‘ foolishness,’ had conveyed a declaration which the poor innocent 
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soul was taking in all seriousness! What on earth was he to do 
now ? 

Susan repeated the last line with a nervous titter, becoming 
earnest, however, as she added : ‘ ’T'wouldn’t ha’ been so easy to 
manage the rest wi’ anybody else, but wi’ you, Mr. Candy, a true 
friend as you did say yourself this marnin’—well, there, I d’ “low 
we do understand each other.’ 

Candy made an inarticulate murmur, scratching his head the 
while. 

‘My only friend, as I mid say,’ went on Susan with emotion. 

The postman cleared his throat, and turned round, conscious 
as he did so of the comfortable warmth of his slippers—a sensation 
due to Susan’s thoughtfulness. Seeing that she had extended her 
hand he hastily did the same, clasping hers firmly and pumping 
it vigorously up and down, without speaking. A warm, plump 
little hand, but roughened by ceaseless work ; even as he grasped 
it the thought flashed across his mind that he had never, during 
all the years he had known her, found Susan Boyt idle. His eyes 
wandered round the room, noting that the floor had been swept, 
the hearthstone whitened, and—why, actually she had found time 
to polish the pots and pans which had long hung rusty on the 
wall; even the old warming-pan gleamed with newly recovered 
brightness. 

*’"E—es, I did manage to get through a good bit of work while 
I was a-waitin,’ said Susan, observing him. ‘I’d work my fingers 
to the bwone for ’ee,’ she added, with fervour. 

Postman Candy’s gaze reverted to her face with an expression 
that softened more and more, and noted a certain wistfulness in 
the midst of its happiness. 

‘I know I bain’t your equals in cleverness,’ said Susan humbly ; 
‘I were never clever, an’ I do ‘low that’s why father did leave me 
a burden, so to speak, on my sister Rose.’ 

‘Not much of a burden, | think,’ said Candy, indignantly. 
‘Why, ’tis you as keeps the whole place goin’ ! ’ 

He patted the toilworn hand encouragingly, and then drew it 
firmly through his arm. 

‘They'll have to do without you now up at Inkpen’s,’ he said ; 
then suddenly fell to laughing. ‘ Whatever’ll them two maids 
say when you do tell em?’ he cried, triumphantly. ‘ Be sure you 
make ’em pull the strings,’ he added. 
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* Why, o’ course, that’s the first thing anybody ’ud do,’ replied 
Susan. ; 

‘To be sure,’ agreed he, dubiously, however, ‘ the very first 
thing.’ 

He put his arm round her solid waist and imprinted a warm 
salute on her round cheek. 

* Never go for to tell I as you bain’t clever, my dear,’ he cried, 
at which Susan felt more elated than she had ever been in her life. 


And so Susan, who had never had anything of her own, found 
herself suddenly in possession of two trifling adjuncts to a woman’s 
happiness—a husband and a home. Being an old-fashioned sort 
of body she was content with these—indeed, the only drawback to 
her bliss was the fact that for some inscrutable reason the Inkpen 
family never forgave her. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE POE CENTENARY. 


Ove would naturally have thought that in the matter of literary 
entenaries old England might have successfully defied transatlantic 
competition. But no! Here, too, as Thackeray says, when the 
young Lady Castlewood stands up to Aunt Bernstein in ‘ The Vir- 
gnians,’ the colonies have revolted and defeated the mother country. 
No recent celebration has had so much life and conviction about 
it as the celebration of Edgar Allan Poe that is now committing 
itself to the tender care of the literary historians of the future. In 
the first place, the Poe celebration has been carefully prepared. 
For several years past books and commentaries and editions of Poe 
have been snowing up the bookshops of two continents. The cele- 
bration, therefore, has coincided with a distinct epoch in the critical 
commemoration of its subject. In the second place, the com- 
memoration has not been confined to one place or one capital. It 
has been cosmopolitan, international. The University of Virginia 
has missed no opportunity of giving a touch of academic distinction 
to the occasion (Oxford has set the example of reserving the unique 
honour of a special mausoleum for a pupil whom it had expressly 
expelled). But New York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia have 
all taken a prominent part, and have entirely repudiated the idea 
of a local celebration of Poe. With an agreeable assumption of 
humility, New England has deferred to the voice of Europe. It 
has admitted that there must have been a good deal more in Edgar 
than it had formerly deemed possible. England and France have 
both had the joyeuse entrée which the opportunity of saying ‘ We 
always thought so’ not infrequently affords, and they have 
certainly not failed to take advantage of it. The ‘Times,’ the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,’ Mr. Bernard Shaw, and other leading organs of 
public opinion have proclaimed with one voice the irrevocable and 
imtesistible pre-eminence of Poe. Paris, which witnessed the dawn, 
and exulted in the noonday of the cult of Poe, has prepared poems, 
paragraphs, marginalia, studies and even elaborate monographs 
against the occasion. In the last number of the ‘ Mercure de 
France’ we read a version of Mr. Ingram’s interesting illustrated 
sketch of ‘ Poe’s Life’ in ‘ The Bookman,’ in the current number 
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we have a bird’s-eye bibliography of the subject by M. Calvocavessi, 
and we are still awaiting another promenade litt‘raire sur Poe from 
the pen of M. Remy de Gourmont. This is the way, of course, fora 
centenary to be made really effective. It is not enough to have g 
few ladylike lectures about Milton in Cambridge or in London. ff 
it be the object of a celebration to enhance and not merely to 
confirm an existing reputation, we must see the torch transmitted 
across the water, say, to Rotterdam, or even to Dublin. This has 
been done so effectually in the case of Poe that his portrait is familiar 
in all lands, and his is a name to conjure with, not only among 
editors and sub-editors, but also in such ordinarily unimpressionable 
circles as those of papermakers, printers, and publishers. In 
the very cheap reprint series of the Continent there is, after 
Shakespeare, no other English name which recurs with quite so 
much certainty and regularity as that of E. A. Poe. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, and more especially after De 
Tocqueville, it is, of course, true to say that the Continent was 
always looking for some new thing in the literary line to come out 
of America. But no man of letters that was ever born at Boston 
had less of the distinctively American quality than Poe. He con- 
forms, in fact, in almost every respect to the English type of literary, 
and more especially poetic, celebrity. He is of obscure, but 
undoubted, Irish descent; he is poor, misfortunate, a wanderer 
and a rebel against the religion and the respectability enshrined in 
the hearts of his fellows. He is essentially of the fellowship of the 
poets whose title is engraved on the rock by Shelley in ‘ Julian and 
Maddalo’ : 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


The great Atlantic race of American men of letters, the really 
wonderful Boston group from Longfellow to Aldrich, proclaimed 
their Americanship by sedulously imitating the English of an age 
antecedent to their own. Poe had no such cramping limitations 
to contend with. He wanted to produce certain effects, and in his 
quest of them he borrowed, if that be the word, indiscriminately 
from any writer he thought would suit his purpose. In his home, 
as we see from his letters to Mrs. Clemm, he thought and spoke and 
wrote as an American of the Martin Chuzzlewit period ; but when 
he wrote for press he employed the best magazine English of the 
‘ London,’ ‘ New Monthly,’ and ‘ Blackwood,’ not without a touch 
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of what Hazlitt called (in his exquisite but unfair depreciation of 
‘Vivian Grey,’ in a phrase far more applicable to Wainewright 
than to Disraeli) the ‘ Dandy Style.’ Poe’s parents were strolling 
players, only one generation out from England, and five of his most 
impressionable years were spent at a boarding school in Stoke 
Newington (1815-1820). He must have had very much the same 
kind of education that Keats had at Enfield, or Hood at Clapham. 
In essential characteristics he was probably not much less of a 
cockney than either of them. He has not in the least degree the 
external appearance of an American literary man. What a state 
of isolation he lived in amid that environment—the America of 
1840, his life-story shows. The one literary centre in the America 
of that day was far more remote from Poe than London or Paris. 
He never met his intellectual equal in the flesh, except Lowell, and 
hesaw Lowell only once, and on that one occasion he was, unhappily, 
drunk. He was not a voluntary or predestinate hermit, as Blake 
and Hawthorne to a large extent were ; but of all the writers of his 
time he was perhaps the most strangely solitary. With a power 
of magnetic attraction which might have rivalled that of Shelley, 
and a profile not unworthy of Southey, he had no one to fascinate 
but a few self-styled ‘literary ladies’ of New York. With a taste for 
the Contes Fantastiques de Haussmann in architecture he lived in 
sprawling cities that had not yet attempted magnificence. A bookish 
man, with all the morgue of an expert bibliographer for exact 
reference, he has to depend upon a single board of books (including 
presentation copies from Mrs. Browning) held up by a picture-cord. 
The American model, in short, has always been Benjamin Franklin 
and Samuel Rogers. In tracing the affinities of Poe we have our 
choice between Savage, Chatterton, Coleridge, and De Quincey ! 
Anation that wanted Emerson and could appreciate the cleverness 
of Poe, but would be inclined to use in regard to it the words 
of Seneca (which Poe himself adopted for one of his tales) Nil 
sapientiae odiosius acumine nimio! There seemed to them some- 
thing malign about his genius, and they were shocked by his flouts 
and jeers at Bryant and Longfellow in the same way that good 
Germans were alienated by Heine’s depreciation of Klopstock and 
Schiller. Time, however, has now brought its revenges, and the 
idler whom the High Mightinesses of criticism rejected (as formerly 
they rejected Bunyan, Wither, Blake) is now to occupy the fron- 
tispiece of American literature. At the International Congress of 


Reputations Poe is now the chosen representative of his age and 
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country. How is it that the man whose depreciation of Bryant 
and Longfellow so shocked a former generation of Americans is now 
to be placed upon such a pedestal ? 

It is a common, and, we believe, an erroneous belief that in the 
annals of literature, whatever may be the case in this mortal life 
of threescore years and ten, truth, justice, and intrinsic value must 
in the end prevail; and that the great writers who write for 
posterity will never be lost in the dead letter office, but will 
eventually reach their address. The voice of Europe, it is also 
said, anticipates that of posterity. To our thinking both voices are 
likely to be misled by gossip, rumour, advertisement, mystery, 
romance, and all the other prevailing factors of chance medley, 
just as much in the future as in the present. Books live by books, 
Books are to dead authors what advertisements are to the living. 
Those who do not get written about do not survive to become 
great. True greatness, says the author of ‘ The Way of All Flesh, 
wears an invisible cloak. The critics play a certain part in manipu- 
lating the sacred mantle, but not a preponderant one. For how- 
ever inscrutable and incorruptible they may be, when they treat 
of dead authors, they must still follow the line of vital or human 
interest. They no more decide the route of greatness than the dog 
who barks in front of the triumphal chariot. Like historians, one 
is apt to conclude, critics are helpless in forecasting the future in 
inverse proportion to their excellence in rationalising about the 
past. The only thing certain and immutable about the vital 
literature of the future is that it must be something quite other 
than the vital literature of the past. The great critic, like the 
great historian, is superior to false analogies, knowing that, however 
much appearances may favour the idea, neither history nor litera- 
ture ever does really repeat itself. No; the critic’s function is to 
expound and, where necessary, to divine the meaning of the books 
of old, and.to adjust and interpret that meaning to the present. 
Whenever he endeavours to go beyond, to forecast, to prophesy, 
or to dogmatise about good and bad (the relativity of which in 
letters is one of their chief charms), he transcends his function and 
becomes either futile or absurd. Like the grammarian, it is not his 
part'to teach us what to say or how to speak, but to adjust grammar 
and dictionary to actually existing speech. 

Who is it, then, that holds the reins of the coach ? It is, if we 
mistake*not, that’ elusive phantom the cultivated reader in all 
lands, individually hardly, if at all, discoverable, but, collectively, 
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an exclusive society, a powerful freemasonry of isolated persons of 4 
certain culture, part instinctive, part acquired, informed by a deli- 
cately balanced admixture of energy and leisure, learning and expe- 
rience, gaiety and sorrow, intellectuality and esthetic intuition,which 
compiles the Who’s Who of the ages, and which gives to books and, 
indeed, to all works of art, that most valued, because most rare and 
most withdrawn, of all human gifts, a relative permanence. 
Admission to this inmost and supremely enviable of all clubs is not 
inheritable, still less purchaseable, as the sect of snobs do fondly 
maintain. The ultimate interest of art and letters is dear as thought 
to this supreme tribunal; but it has no express organ of opinion, 
and it is actuated by a multitude of motives many, if not most, of 
which are anything but the ostensible ones. 

Let us take four of these unostensible motives in the case of 
Edgar Poe. They will go far to explain the present ascendancy of 
his fame. ; 

I. Nothing touches the Suprema (as we will term the tribunal 
aforesaid) more than the idea that a man of good promise is a 
voluntary martyr to the lamentable complaint called literature, that 
little-ease of the castle of life: that when competency, honour and 
self-complacency beckon he should sacrifice all to become that vain, 
waspish, worn-out, jealous, suspicious, hungry, hag-ridden and often 
half-crazy egotist we call a ‘literary man.’ Poe drained the said 
romance of writing to the dregs. An idler among the industrious 
apprentices, the men in shirtsleeves who made the America that 
Mrs. Trollope and Captain Marryat knew, this Ishmaelite had little 
use for Jowett’s valedictory advice to the Oxford undergraduate : 
‘Be good, do what you are told, speak the truth.’ 

Yet America began by treating him generously. The son of two 
poor players, left an orphan, under three, early in December 1811, 
in the current of Christian charity induced by the great Richmond 
theatre fire at Christmas in that year, he was adopted by a sub- 
stantial tradesman, who earned a twilight immortality by be- 
friending the infant poet, henceforth known as Edgar Allan. He 
placed the boy at a good school near London, and afterwards at 
Virginia University ; but college gambling debts estranged the good 
Allan, now by inheritance a much richer man, having left his shop 
and bought a fine house in Maine Street, Richmond. He still 
offered his adopted son a place in his counting-house ; but disliking 
the desk’s dead wood after the strange freedom of Virginia Uni- 
versity, Poe bolted, as Coleridge had done in 1793, and turned 
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Raven.’ The most worthless of all authors is Poe. ‘ Many authors 
may have been as idle, as improvident, as drunken, as dissipated, 
as treacherous and as ungrateful, but none combined these quali- 
ties’. . . ‘The weakness of human nature has, we imagine, its 
limits ; but the biography of Poe has satisfied us that the lowest 
abyss of moral imbecility and disrepute was never attained till he 
came.’' In the generation that followed this symmetrical cascade 
of sonorous unwisdom, Matthew Arnold had attained such an 
ascendancy over opinion that no critical dog or cat dared bark or 
mew until he had nodded or smiled assent. When a poet’s name 
was flung down, the wretched critic, with a hangdog air, took it 
into a corner and worked hard with his mouth to reconcile his verses 
to the ‘ criticism of life’ formula. If he failed the case was clear— 
no poet! What a piquant audacity, what a sensation of intrepid 
licence, is there not in the idea, now that ten years or so have 
elapsed and the field is quite safe, the tyranny quite overpast, to set 
up a poem, a good quarter of which is made up of such criticism 
of life as ‘ Bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells,’ and to call it 
the finest in the universe, and Poe the greatest poet in existence! 
A critic who perpetrated this blasphemy and lived to tell the tale 
was bound to venture on further audacities. A long poem, said 
Poe, is a flat contradiction in terms. Good! Let us say, then, 
that the line ‘ Ow sont les neiges d’antan ?’ is worth the whole of 
* Paradise Lost,’ or, better still, that two lines of Verlaine, ‘ Il pleut 
sur le toit’ . . . is better than all Wordsworth. Still more amusing 
is it, after we have all been worshipping Tennyson and Browning, 
the Brahmin caste, and the Boston poets, whose worst fault, if we 
may judge by their biographies, can have been nothing more serious 
than grumpiness, men so respectable and so safe—safe in the closet, 
safe in the Press, safe at a banquet, safe in the bank parlour, safe 
everywhere—how amusing to round upon these men, whose writings 
brought courage and energy and gladness and endurance to two 
Continents, and to scream between the convulsions of humour that 
their disreputable brother, ‘ poor Edgar’ (as the Little Doctor 
called him), who never brought a whiff of hope or energy to anyone, 
was worth the whole boiling of them ! 

IV. Poe’s European and especially his French reputation con- 
tributes a large quota to the totality of interest indispensable to 
the building up of a ‘ world-reputation.’ It has been said with 
little exaggeration that he is the ancestor of all the Parnassian and 
| * Edinburgh Review,’ April 1850. 
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Diabolic groups. Poe begat Baudelaire, and Baudelaire begat 
Barbey d’Aurevilly and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. The last-men- 
tioned begat Verlaine and Huysmans. All these writers exulted 
in the debt that they owed to Poe, who likewise, through Bau- 
delaire, influenced Swinburne, who formed the bond of union in 
the Tuesday salon of Mallarmé, and who nearly swept Maeterlinck 
from his moorings. Before Baudelaire, however, Poe’s name had 
become known in France through a lawsuit. Two rival news- 
papers had the simultaneous idea of pirating a story from an 
English magazine. One styled its translation ‘ L’Orang-Outang.’ 
The other more slavishly copied its original as‘ Les Crimes de la Rue 
Morgue.’ In the suit that followed it came out that both were 
independent versions from the English of a certain Edgar Poe. 
His tales were soon in requisition among the translators of Paris, 
among them Mme. Meunier, Simond, Rabbe, Rosny, and E. D. 
Forgues, the literary executor of Lamennais, well known later as 
translator and critic of Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell, who 
wrote an article on Poe and his Tales in the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ of 1846. Baudelaire’s first translation of a single story by 
Poe was published in 1848. In 1855 a series of stories was published 
in ‘ Le Pays,’ and these were collected in 1856 as ‘ Histoires Extra- 
ordinaires.’ ‘ Nouvelles Histoires’ and the remainder of Poe’s 
works followed in regular succession down to 1865, and these very 
close and exact translations have become so identified with Bau- 
delaire that they are regularly incorporated in his collective works. 
The essay on Poe which now serves as preface to the ‘ Histoires ’ 
originally appeared in the ‘ Revue de Paris’ of 1852. Adopting 
the esthetic tone of Leigh Hunt and the exquisite school, Baude- 
laire makes American materialism responsible for all Poe’s mishaps. 
The ‘great gaslighted barbarity’ of owtre mer crushed, stifled, 
murdered him. The United States was, to such a genius as Poe’s, 
‘one vast prison in which he rushed hither and thither with the 
feverish agitation of a being created to breathe more aromatic air.’ 
‘ All his inner and spiritual life, whether drunkard’s or poet’s, was 
one constant effort to escape from this antipathetic atmosphere,’ 
in which, according to Baudelaire, ‘the impious love of liberty 
has given birth to a new tyranny, the tyranny of the beasts, a 
zoécracy.’ Poe in the midst of ‘this seething mass of mediocrity 
and commonplace ’ cared only for the exceptional, and painted it 
with faultless and terrifying artistry. 


Like our Eugéne Delacroix, who raised his art to the heights of great poetry, 
Edgar Poe loves to makes his figures move on backgrounds of violet and greenish 
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tints, lighted by the phosphorescence of decay and blown upon by the breath of 
storms. In his work, so-called inanimate nature partakes of the nature of living 
beings, and like them shudders with a supernatural and galvanic shudder. . . . Poe 
writes for our nerves. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly wrote in similar strain of Poe as the most 
beautiful thing which the sink and off-scouring of humanity has 
ever produced, stranded on a desert waste to be trampled to death 
by the elephant feet of American materialism, while Péladan, in 
his introduction to Mourey’s version of the poems, impugned 
Yankeedoodledom devoid of civilisation, without art, without a 
language, without a nationality, as the murderer of the greatest 
genius of the nineteenth century! The Symbolists and Decadents 
of the Chat Noir, represented by Mauclair, Morice and others, have 
gone to still greater lengths in extravagance, Poe being solemnly 
included by them, together with Chateaubriand, Goethe, Hugo, 
Balzac, Baudelaire, and Wagner, in the ‘ parallelogram of forces’ 
which has gone to produce French literature of tow ad Vheure. 
Gould, Lauvriére, Barine, De Gourmont and others have studied 
Poe exhaustively from the pathological point of view, and have 
tried their utmost to play harmonics upon the strings of his dis- 
ordered nerves, his drug-haunted and hydrocephalic symptoms, 
not always quite intelligibly. Camille Mauclair treats Poe as the 
typical ideologue. Sainte-Beuve and Taine, though they ex- 
pressed interest, left Poe severely alone. Leconte de Lisle, Mall- 
armé, whose wonderfully wrought prose version of twenty of Poe’s 
poems appeared in 1888 in a beautiful volume illustrated by Manet, 
and Hennequin, in his ‘ Ecrivains Frangais,’ got nearer to the root 
of the matter, for they at any rate saw that Poe was far more an 
hallucinator than an ideologue, that he was the creator rather than 
the victim of illlusions, that his genius, in short, was more inventive 
than imaginative. By some of his French idolaters Poe was 
compared with Pascal, by others with Byron (a ‘ Banjo-Byron’ 
truly). M. Jules Lemaitre, we must assume, may have been 
laughing in his sleeve when he saw the cénacle swallowing his 
classification of Poe along with Plato and Shakespeare. In one of 
his ‘ Dialogues des Morts,’ at any rate, he makes Poe the poet of 
Fear, who declaims that he has expressed states of soul which the 
author of ‘Hamlet’ himself barely guessed at twice or thrice. 
This is a little staggering, even to our hardihood of belief, coming as 
it does from the lips of one described by a fellow-American, second 
to none as a connoisseur, as “ a greater charlatan even than Baude- 
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laire. But is it essential, when all is said, to take this chorus of 
French decadent bards so very seriously ; or, even when a critic 
of renown describes Poe’s verse in a recent number of the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ as the most magnificent which the English 
language possesses, are we merely to bow our crests and receive it 
as gospel? What would the French critics say if we proceeded 
to demonstrate to them that La Fontaine and Racine were absurdly 
overrated in France? Nay, what do we do ourselves when English 
critics proceed to dogmatise and discriminate widely on the subject 
of French poetry ? Do we not laugh consumedly ? Do we need 
foreign critics to explain to us why ‘ Marmion’ just falls short of 
or Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ just attains the level of great poetry? We can 
judge to some extent by a glance at the past poetic idols of Con- 
tinental critics. Young and his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian,’ ‘Childe Harold,’ Sebastian Melmoth. When a prose 
translator of the conscience and nicety of Mallarmé renders ‘ By 
the heaven that bends above us’ into Par les cieux sur nous épars, 
we can perceive what firmaments must sever the Poe that the 
French reader worships from the Poe that we know. The poetry 
of another land is always poetry denuded of two-thirds of its 
rhythm and three-quarters of the associational value of the words. 
Poetry, in fine, is far too exquisite a thing to be international or 
universal. Transplanted, in exile, it is like a once beautiful sea 
shell that has lost both its sheen and its murmur. In an indifferent 
medium such as Esperanto we will gladly accept the verdict of 
French critics (the acutest in the world) as to the most magnificent 
verse extant ; but, when it comes to English verse, we must cour- 
teously but unambiguously beg to differ. 

Personally, I sympathise with the modern tendency or current 
in the movement of which Poe’s reputation seems to be so rapidly 
rising. It is undeniable that his life was undeservedly pitiable. 
I can discern elements of true romance in it the more plainly as I 
retrace his life-story. He has been sensibly, if not, perhaps, very 
seriously, maligned. The critics of his day were unquestionably 
wrong—it is their right and, indeed, their privilege to be so, or they 
would not be critics. The luxuriant growth of Poe’s European 
reputation is instructive in the highest degree ; the conversion of 
English critics to the jettisoning of old standards, which his 
elevation renders necessary, hardly less so. His position in the 
history of literature and in connexion with the study of com- 
parative literature may eventually be decided to be a very important 
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one. He is often claimed already as the creator or at any rate the 
pioneer of the supernatural, the exotic, and the grotesque element 
in the short story. We used to attribute the renaissance of wonder 
and terror in this medium to Walpole and Radcliffe, Maturin and 
Monk Lewis; but this may well have all been altered during the 
past few years by the infant Hercules of comparative literature. 
It would need a long essay to discuss this subject even in cursory 
fashion. I would only point out how inseparable the qualities 
of weirdness and horror were deemed from the great majority of 
all the short stories of that and the preceding period, witness 
‘ Frankenstein ’ in England, La Motte Fouqué’s stories in Germany, 
Scott’s ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale,’ the early stories of Mérimée 
(the greatest master in my opinion that the short story has ever had), 
from ‘ Mateo Falcone ’ and ‘ Tamango’ in 1829, down to the very 
Poe-like ‘ Lokis’ and ‘ Vénus d’Ille,’ not to speak of Hoffmann 
and De Maistre. The short stories of ‘ Pickwick ’ even have a grim 
and grotesque element. There were plenty of routes by which the 
short story was pretty certain to develop, but as it has developed 
there can be little doubt that Maupassant (in such a story as ‘ Le 
Horla ’), Schwob, Jules Verne, Arthur Machen, Rudyard Kipling, 
and even the delectable Erckmann-Chatrian of our youth, owe a 
considerable debt to Poe. Like Poe’s fame, I fully expect that this 
debt will go on growing and that a hundred and fifty years hence 
our eulogies and comments of 1909 will appear quite comically 
commonplace and inadequate. The pendulum, says a recent 
writer, with perfect truth and a strong American accent, ‘has 
swung back and forth, and in spite of Mr. George E. Woodberry’s 
attempt more than twenty years ago to stop it on centre, it con- 
tinues to swing up to the present day.’ 

A private opinion on literary values is to my thinking a singularly 
worthless thing, except in so far as its expression is interesting, 
or as representing the frank belief of a certain group, college set, 
social impress, or course of reading or training. It would be dis- 
ingenuous, however, in me not to confess that the glow of enthu- 
siasm about Poe’s writings which seems at the moment so ardent 
and so universal leaves me all but utterly cold. Instead of growing 
with my age in increasing admiration for Poe, my interest in and 
admiration for his work seem to be appreciably diminishing. In 
college days, though my knowledge of his writings was regrettably 
superficial, I discerned Poe in a violet halo from which he was 
never dissociated in my imagination. I actually know his work 
far better now, but I seem to want to know it far less. Not being 
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a French poet, and no longer a young man, Poe seems to have no 
power to waylay me. My inability to appreciate him more astonishes 
me mainly in view of the ecstatic praise lavished upon his verses 
and tales by contemporaries with some of whom, upon ordinary 
questions of literary opinion or debate, I should probably agree 
substantially upon three questions out of four. I presume that my 
failure must be due in large measure to my total lack of Irish 
lineage. I recognise, of course, that such stories as ‘ The Gold Bug,’ 
‘The Purloined Letter,’ ‘ The Pit and the Pendulum,’ and ‘ The Fall 
of the House of Usher’ (which I take to be among the very best) 
are admirable in their way. But stories about piratical treasures 
and scraps of paper seem to possess less glamour for me than they 
had formerly. The point about the master in ‘ The Gold Bug’ 
going about in dread of a thrashing from his negro slave has always 
interested me for its daring ; but could it be justified historically 
any more than the details of Kidd’s treasure? The dialect seems 
very tentative. The logical ingenuity of ‘ The Purloined Letter ’ 
is excellent, but the ‘ pure algebra ’ in it seems made to be skipped. 
The Inquisition machinery of ‘ Le Puits et le Pendule,’ as Baudelaire 
calls it, is an uncanny mixture of fun and horror. Historically it 
is as grotesque as Hugo’s Wapentake. “The House of Usher,’ 
again, is too obviously built of painted cardboard, and its lack of 
character-interest compares badly with Mérimée’s ‘ Lokis.’ With 
Poe’s figures it is inevitably a case of out of plot out of mind. As 
for ‘the most magnificent verses in the English language’ they. 
remind one in turn of Sir W. 8S. Gilbert, of Calverley, of Barham, 
of Bayley, of Southey, and Moore, and not least of Colman’s marrow- 
bone-and-cleaver symphony: at their very best of Hood (‘For 
Annie’) and of Landor (‘To Helen’). Judged by such standards 
as I can understand, these last very artificial but very beautiful 
verses, upon the perfection of which he was working from a first draft 
in 1829 down to 1845, mark the height of his poetical achievement. 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore, 


ita On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome .. . 
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' Among the makers of his own age the god of Poe’s idolatry was 
admittedly Tennyson, and this veritable thing of beauty was 
manifestly obtained by strict Tennysonian methods. Many need 
no conviction, but it would need a pit and a pendulum to convince 
me that in his ‘ happy Runic Rhyme’ 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells 


he easily surpassed his master’s own ‘ Ring out, wild bells.’ Ofhis 
other verse it seems to me it might be said indifferently that it has 
the tune without the touch of the born poet, that it appeals to the 
ear, but rarely if ever to the heart. Hazlitt’s criticism, which 
applies so remorselessly and unanswerably to the early work of 
Shelley, before his second sojourn abroad, applies with far less 
qualification to the whole of Poe’s verse. Take ‘ Ulalume,’ for 
instance, in the case of which so discerning a critic as Mr. Macy 
expresses doubt as to whether the limit reached in it be the limit 
of beauty or the limit of sanity, what could be a fitter dwelling for 
the bloodless vampires and ‘ poor pale shrieking ghosts ’ of Hazlitt’s 
delineation than its ‘dank tarns’ and ‘ ghoul-haunted woodlands’ ? 
Nothing could be more chaste in expression, it is perfectly true, 
than Poe’s ardours, nothing could be more unexceptionable than the 
weird touch of his revenantes ; but quality and sentiment are alike 
to be found in ‘ The Cane-bottomed Chair,’ which, as poetry, 
appears to me superior to the claptrap of ‘ Quoth the Raven, 
Nevermore.’ In my Pantheon I must still regard the Raven as 
sacred to Charles Dickens. Poe, by the way, was a generous 
admirer of the great novelist, and I put his appreciation and analysis 
of ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ along with the four stories already noted, the 
two poems, and the essay on poetry and the poetic principle, as 
forming the main contents of ‘ the slim volume under his arm ’ with 
which this ‘ poor Edgar’ may hope (with that other poor drug- 
shadowed waif of the magazines who had ‘ been in hell ’) to enter 
the company of the immortals. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 














AN IMPRESSION OF MR. TAFT. 


DuRING a sojourn in the Far East, three years ago, it was my good 
fortune to come within the orbit of the then Secretary of War at 
Washington, Mr. Taft, who is to-day, as then all Americans confi- 
dently predicted he would be, the President of the United States. 
it was during one of his several progresses through the scenes of 
his former reign as Governor of the Philippine Islands that I saw 
him, the first occasion being on August 15, 1905, at a reception of 
welcome in Iloilo, the second town of importance in that archi- 
pelago. Of his motives, politics, and hopes then or at any other time 
I do not now speak, as the man himself is the subject of these brief 
recollections, with an attempt to describe the kind of impression 
he would be likely to make upon the average Briton. It is difficult 
for us to appreciate correctly an American politician whose 
manner, aims, methods must be so utterly different from British 
ideals. Where Englishmen ask for a certain solemn dignity, 
American electors look for violent gestures; shouting, popular 
phrases ; unbounded physical energy ; and even slang to rouse their 
admiration. The man to please that complex nation must be the 
rare mixture of the races he is called on to represent. He must be 
shrewd but sentimental; humorous but one-sided; lavish but 
prudent, a man of the great world and a man of the hearth . . . 
These and many more conflicting characteristics are demanded by 
a nation which dates but one generation, and seldom by so much, 
from the Scotch, German, Irish, Saxon, Italian immigrants who are 
so quickly swallowed up and identified by the magic of the Stars 
and Stripes. Their President must look to the bawbee; shout 
‘hoch’ for his ‘ heimath’; dance a jig and crack a joke with the 
best; administer impartial justice; be full of ready, cheerful 
courtesy to all men, as each of these nations would expect. The 
marvel is that such beings are found, for Mr. Roosevelt was 
certainly one of them, and, if I may judge by my own impressions, 
Mr. Taft is his worthy follower. 
To begin with the physique of the man, his size and girth are 
now so well known that it seems unnecessary to refer to them; 
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nevertheless I must say that I do not think I ever saw any one 
quite so vast; and I remember ineradicably the large crowd of 
men and women of all shades of white, yellow, and brown—Fili- 
pinos, Eurasians, Americans, English, Swiss—assembled upon a 
broad verandah-balcony of the court house of the little tropical 
town, and towering above the heads of all Mr. Taft, a huge, fair- 
haired, fair-complexioned giant, quite six foot four in height, and, 
I was told by an American, ‘three hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight,’ which is, being translated, twenty-five stone, and certainly 
he looked every ounce of it. He had a large, clever face, that creased 
up into an amiable smile for which I believe he was and is famous, 
a natural asset which has helped him enormously in a career filled 
with difficult situations. In curious contrast to the genial manner 
and the engaging smile were his eyes, small, light-coloured, rather 
closely placed together, and very shrewd in expression. He hada 
quick, cold, sharp way of looking at things and people, which 
seemed to me quite the opposite of what one would have expected 
from anyone so stout and with such a pleasant smile. When he 
was serious it was, indeed, a strong, rather harsh face, and not, 
I must confess, very prepossessing, but when he smiled the ‘ Taft 
smile’ it altered from cold sternness to the utmost bonhomie, 
and he really looked charming. 

In the more formal reception that followed the crush upon the 
balcony Mr. Taft and his party, which included Senators and 
Representatives since become famous even to European ears, and 
Miss Alice Roosevelt—‘lent’ to the party as a guarantee of her 
father’s goodwill towards the projects of his friend—assembled 
upon the dais of the big hall of justice, while all of us guests sat in 
the body of the hall, a big apartment decorated for the occasion 
with branches of palm and paper flowers in the Filipino fashion 
and draped with Stars and Stripes. On the dais were placed two 
or three rows of Vienna cane chairs, those for the important 
people—for with all their strivings to establish equality the people 
of the United States cannot keep these distinctions from creeping 
in—being placed in front and having arms to them. In these sat 
the Governor of the Philippines (at that time Mr. Luke E. Wright, 
who now occupies the post at Washington then filled by Mr. Taft), 
his wife, and ‘ Miss Alice.” Next to the latter Mr. Taft took the 
seat assigned to him, into which he wedged himself with infinite 
trouble ; but the arm-chair at once broke to pieces. At this every 
one, I recollect, Jaughed very much, Mr. Taft most heartily of all, 
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and when the noise had subsided a little he exclaimed in a jolly, 
good-natured way : 

‘See here! Some one give me a chair I can sit down on. I 
guess I’m tired of standing around.’ Whereupon another and 
more solid chair was brought and forthwith tested, with much 
good humour and utter absence of formality or self-conscious- 
ness. In fact the whole proceedings were utterly unlike what 
would have taken place had a party of European great folk 
occupied the platform, for there was no ceremony, no etiquette, 
and all was indescribably free and easy and even a little disap- 
pointingly commonplace. Most of the Senators and Representa- 
tives took very little interest in what was going on, and laughed in 
whispers with the ladies of the party, while poor Mr. Taft bore the 
brunt of the official welcome with imperturbable geniality and 
cleverness. Both these qualities were put to the test by inter- 
minable speeches of courtesy and welcome, delivered by leading 
Filipinos, and interlarded—more than interlarded—with political 
allusions, even demands, which would have taxed the aplomb of a 
politician even more adroit than Mr. Taft, if such a man exists. By 
dint of the phrase which he had years before invented of ‘ Philip- 
pines for the Filipinos,’ and by a certain earnest geniality which 
characterises his oratory, Mr. Taft emerged very well from the 
polite heckling of his patriotic Filipino hosts. Added to this some 
of the speeches lost their American fire of strong colloquialisms by 
being translated, phrase by phrase, by an interpreter who knew his 
business into the courteous Spanish idiom. 

In talking of taxation—for the proceedings were nothing more 
than a public conversation—the subject of sugar was touched upon, 
on which Mr. Taft, who was getting obviously bored and was 
mopping his face freely, rose and said, quite simply: ‘See here! 
We’ve come right here to talk about sugar. Now, have you got 
any room where the gentlemen who are with me can meet your 
representatives ? They would like to see a sugar plantation, 
growing, too, if you can show one.’ 

We were already aware that a great number of Mr. Taft’s party 
(alluded to, quite as matter of ordinary English, by all the 
American papers as the Taft Circus) were growers either of sugar, 
tobacco, or other Filipino products in the U.S.A., and had been 
reported to be opponents of Philippine interests in their own 
country, where it was to Mr. Taft’s advantage to uphold the new 
possessions in the Pacific. These are politics, however, and the 
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fact remains that the Filipino presidente of Iloilo, Sefior Melizza, 
replied that this meeting could be arranged and a patch of growing 
cane was easily accessible for inspection. Both the room for the 
council and the patch of cane had been prepared weeks before. 

‘That’s all right,’ said Mr. Taft. ‘ All I care about is to get 
out of this room and get some of that nice cool wind on me.’ 

At this everyone rose and filed off, very gladly, for it was 
then eleven o’clock in the morning, very late for that country, and 
the sun scorching hot, though the day was considered by us residents 
as delightfully cool, the thermometer barely registering 88° in the 
shade. 

In the evening a very great banquet took place, at which Mr. 
Taft’s party (I forbear the tempting American epithet) and his 
hosts and himself all made speeches, not at the end of the meal, 
after our fashion, but popping up all over the place during or 
between the courses. The first health we were called upon to 
drink caught us in the middle of the fish, and, except for the trouble 
of having to turn about and eat sideways if a speaker got up at the 
table behind one, the system had its advantages in that the less 
entertaining orators were easily drowned in the clatter of knives and 
forks. 

At the top end of the room, in the middle of a long table, the 
huge form and big pale countenance of Mr. Taft towered above all 
men, like, I remember thinking, some hard ivory idol at a feast. 
He spoke extraordinarily well, with such inflections of tone, such 
conviction, persuasion, passion, scorn . . . such skilled gestures 
that beside him the other speakers, though the Filipinos were 
voluble and earnest enough, seemed as would a company of village 
amateurs acting with Coquelin or Wyndham. 

He expounded at great length, and in a voice of singular pene- 
tration of timbre and manliness of quality, the theory, on which he 
relies, of the education of Eastern peoples to Western ideals ; and 
spoke on the subject of Independence, that burning volcano which 
seethes eternally under the peaceful prospect of American adminis- 
tration. The speech wound up with a fine peroration, in which he 
addressed the Filipino people as ‘dear wards from God,’ 
spreading his arms abroad and smiling the ‘ Taft smile,’ and saying 
sonorously : 

‘The Philippines are a solemn trust, and the people of America 
will not fail in this great duty towards humanity.’ 

These words so impressed me that I wrote them down on my 
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menu, and was very glad I had preserved them, as they did not 
appear in the voluminous reports of the ceremonies and speeches 
with which the Manila papers were swamped for weeks after. 
Perhaps they were already well known, or not suitable for preserva- 
tion in cold print, but I thought it a pity to lose them and was 
always glad that I had not done so. In fact I was afterwards very 
glad that IT had made notes all day long, as when we got the Manila 
and afterwards the U.S.A. papers I found the reporters’ accounts 
did not remind me at all of what had taken place. All day Jong, 
with infinite skill and good humour, Mr. Taft had not committed 
himself to anything definite, and the impression left upon me was 
of a man of great strength of character and force of purpose, of 
subtlety and shrewdness, combined with social tact and personal 
charm. When I had seen and heard him I understood what I had 
been told, that his influence over men was largely personal, the 
sheer attraction of such a character for the mass of mankind, for 
Mr. Taft is a born leader of men, even of that very difficult nation 
to whom their own wise Emerson said, long ago, ‘ Humanity loves 


a lord.’ 
Enip CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. 














A HIGH SCHOOL OF DANISH PEASANTS. 


OnE winter morning some ninety men were sitting in the great 
hall at the Testrup Peasants’ High School. It was a bitterly 
cold day: a piercing wind was blowing straight down from the 
North Pole, sweeping all before it as it came. The whole country 
side for miles away, right down to the shores of the Baltic, was 
covered with snow; and the trees stood out from its dazzling 
white gaunt and grim, the veriest scare-crows as they waved their 
great lean arms in the air. In summer, Testrup, which is in South 
Jutland, is a pleasant enough region; but on this special day it 
was quite uncanny in its barren desolation. Fortunately, however, 
at the dark season of the year the High School has nothing what- 
ever in common with its surroundings; the contrast, indeed, 
between their dull silence and its bustle and life and general 
cheeriness, is quite startling. For, although the building is as 
plain and unpretentious as can be, little better, indeed, than a 
great farm house, there is a certain simple comfort about the place, 
a something homelike and cosy in spite of its size, that is infinitely 
attractive. Then the very air there seems alive with good- 
fellowship, and that, too, is most cheering. Eager talk, kindly 
greetings, are to be heard on all sides; much bandying of jokes, 
too, sometimes, and hearty laughter. For they who live 
there live as brothers; no matter whether they be landowners 
or land tillers, they all fare alike, and do their best to knock off 
one another’s angles, as well as sharpen one another’s wits. 

The Lecture Hall at the Testrup High School is a fine large 
room, well lighted, and with plenty of air even when most heated. 
There are several good pictures hanging on the walls; and dotted 
about here and there are statuettes and other knick-knacks ; flowers 
and plants, too. These little luxuries give an air of refinement 
to the room which is oddly at variance with the appearance of 
those who frequent it. For they are for the most part some- 
what rough-looking men of the agriculturist type, hardly a whit 
better, one would say at a first glance, than our own Hodge. 
The year I was there, three-quarters at least of the Testrup 
students were either peasant farmers or agricultural labourers; 
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and the clothes they wore were evidently the very same as they 
had worn when following the plough. Half a dozen of them 
perhaps were landowners, and half a dozen more market gardeners. 
There were a few pedlars among them too, a few fishermen, two 
sailors, a pastor’s son and a village schoolmaster. In age the 
majority of them were between twenty and thirty, still a fair 
number were over forty’; and one student would never see sixty 


again. 
It was an odd sight, all these great fellows, in the prime of 
their life and vigour, sitting there on school benches. Their 


fingers seemed too big to clutch pens or pencils : Nature in framing 
them had never intended them, surely, to pass their days conning 
books. Their faces were sunburnt and weather-beaten ; on many 
of them were lines that told of battles fought and storms faced, 
of hard toil and scant commons; and in the eyes of some few 
there was that look those only wear who have scanned the grim 
wolf at close quarters. 

I had watched them make their way into the Lecture Hall, 
and they had struck me as being physically fine specimens of 
their class, but nothing much beyond. They looked more alert, 
certainly, than the average English agriculturist ; their eyes were 
brighter, and they lifted their feet higher as they walked. Still, 
in the great majority I could at first discern no signs of special 
intelligence ; and about several of them there was something so 
stolid, nay, sleepy, that I wondered what could have ever induced 
them to forsake their ploughs for books. No sooner did the 
lecture begin, however, than I knew that I had misjudged them ; 
for even the dullest among them was as one transformed as he 
listened. 

The lecturer that morning was the founder of the High School, 
Dr. Norregaard, one of the most eloquent men in all Denmark ; 
and he was dealing with a favourite theme of his, Alexander the 
Great. He described Alexander’s victorious march to the East, 
depicting in glowing colours the countries through which he 
passed, the people whom he encountered. He told of the King 
himself, of his virtues and his vices, his triumphs and his trials ; 
told, too, how he lived and how he died. Dr. Norregaard has a 
singularly sweet voice, and he spoke that day with a verve and a 
fire that thrilled to the very heart’s core those who heard him. 
These great, rough men hung on his words as if spell-bound : their 
faces flushed, their hands trembled, and they held their very breath 
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in their excitement. ‘I'hey were, in fact, in the hollow of his hand, 
as it were, for the time ; he could thrill them with what emotion 
he chose, could mould them just at his will. I told him so later. 
‘ That shows how little you know them,’ he replied, with a laugh. 
* They would take my word with blind faith, no doubt, on all points 
that relate to bygone days, abstract questions, and the like ; but 
if it were a question, now, of the merits of rival Parliamentary 
candidates! Hump! It is not I who would like to undertake 
the task of inducing any one among them to vote for my favourite 
candidate rather than his own.’ 

Another day, when I was at the High School, J heard a lecture 
on Norse ‘ Folk Lore,’ and this excited even greater enthusiasm 
than that on Alexander had done. The students listened with 
rapt attention while the lecturer, an expert in his art, related 
to them quaint legends in which their forefathers and their gods 
figure as heroes. Evidently the subject was one with which they 
were all more or less familiar. It was easy to see that many of the 
myths of which they were told were old favourites in a new garb, 
tales they had known from their cradles, perhaps. It was the same, 
too, I found, when literature was the subject of discourse. These 
diggers and delvers had evidently found time in their homesteads, 
before ever they came to the High School, to do much reading, and 
to ponder well on what they had read. Not only were they 
acquainted with the masterpieces of their national literature; but 
they had conned over ‘Shakespeare ’ with loving care, and knew 
something of Ibsen and Bjérnson, of Githe and Schiller too. 

The favourite subjects at the High School are history and 
literature, especially Danish history and Danish literature ; for 
these peasants are all staunch nationalists. Still the students 
devote a fair amount of their time to geography, arithmetic, and— 
learning to write. Writing is to many of them a sore trial ; it is 
quite pitiable, indeed, sometimes to see the contortions they go 
through in their efforts to keep their lines straight and their letters 
all of the same size. For their fingers are stiff and clumsy, and 
their hands and eyes alike are untrained. Arithmetic, too, is 
heartbreaking work for some few of them. I shall not easily 
forget the look of despair that came over one man’s face when 
the teacher wrote down on the blackboard a long sum; nor his 
delight—delight mingled with surprise—when he found later that 
the answer he had on his slate was precisely the same as that in 
the book. Then law is taught at this High School, though only 
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in so far, of course, as relates to civic duties, civic privileges, and 
the principles on which the Danish Constitution is founded. There 
are also lectures on elementary science, on astronomy, geology, 
physics and hygiene; and these many of the students follow 
with intense interest. The science teacher, as indeed every 
teacher at the High School, is careful, of course, to adapt his 
teaching to his pupils: he says to them what he has to say in 
plain terms, and appeals to their eyes whenever possible, rather 
than their ears. And the result is, at the end of a winter’s course, 
most of them have learnt to interest themselves in the natural 
phenomena they see around them, and can explain their whys and 
wherefores with tolerable accuracy. They know to a nicety why 
the moon is a crescent one day and a round another, and the causes 
of storms and tides ; they know, too, why certain soils yield better 
crops than others, and they understand the mysteries of irrigation 
and deep digging. 

Some years ago a committee was formed in Copenhagen for the 
purpose of publishing science primers at a nominal price—a penny 
or twopence each; and the members report that it is in agricul- 
tural districts that their pamphlets are bought up most eagerly. 
This, surely, is a notable fact. Think what a laugh would go round 
were one to suggest to a company of Sussex farm labourers that 
they should buy for themselves science primers ! 

The first lecture is held at half-past eight in a morning, and by 
six o’clock in an evening the real work of the High School is ended. 
The men then betake themselves to the gymnasium, where their 
bodies are trained just as carefully as their brains have been 
trained in the earlier part of the day. They are taught on the 
Swedish system all the newest devices for strengthening them- 
selves physically, for developing their muscles, and rendering 
themselves at once active, robust and hardy. They run and jump 
and leap; they carry weights, climb ropes and swing on bars. 
Then they are drilled as if they were soldiers; they are taught to 
march in step, to hold their heads erect and to manage their hands 
and feet. Although some few of the students seem rather to 
grudge the time devoted to physical culture—and they, of course, 
the very men who stand most in need of it—the overwhelming 
majority enjoy it immensely, and will tell you with pride how 
much good it does them, how their chests have expanded while 
at Testrup, and how much stronger they have become. ‘ We 
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should never be able to work with our heads as we do,’ they say, 
‘ were it not for that hour at the gymnasium.’ 

No sooner have they doffed their flannels than they all meet 
together again in the Lecture Hall, where one of the professors 
reads poetry to them for an hour. Sometimes instead of poetry 
they have music in an evening; for the High School has its own 
band of instrumentalists, as well as its musical society and its 
choir. Then comes the time for smoking and talking, and a very 
pleasant time it is; for the whole community at Testrup is as one 
great family ; and teachers and taught mingle together as good 
comrades, discussing all things in heaven and on earth, poking fun 
at one another, too, sometimes. At ten o’clock the students make 
their way to bed, and right glad they must be to go there; for 
they are up long before the sun as a rule; and, excepting when eating 
or walking, they are hard at work the whole day long. During 
the summer months Testrup opens its doors to women, who resort 
there in large numbers, and with just as keen pleasure as the men. 

The students may well work hard, for the High School term lasts 
only five months, from the first day of November to the last day 
of March; and into these five months enough instruction for a 
whole lifetime has to be compressed. The chance of a second 
school term is for nine-tenths of these men something past even 
praying for. It is a great thing for them, however, to have even 
one term ; a great thing to be able to leave their work behind them, 
with all its narrow sordid cares and worries, and go forth, though 
it be but for a few months, and give themselves up heart and soul 
to learning. And they do thus go forth; and not as in other lands 
by twos and threes, but by scores, nay hundreds. During the 
years from 1844 to 1896 no fewer than 120,000 students passed 
through the Danish Peasants’ High Schools—at Testrup alone 
there were nearly 7000; and at the present time nearly one-fourth 
of the whole agricultural population of Denmark contrive, by hook 
or crook, to go to one or other of the High Schools for a term. 

The domestic arrangements at Testrup are of the simplest. 
The food, although well cooked, wholesome and plentiful, is as 
plain as plain can be; and the bedrooms are no better than what 
may be found in any decent cottage. For expenses must be 
kept down, as otherwise the school would have to bar its doors 
against the very men for whose sake it was organised. ‘Testrup, 
it must be remembered, is no charity: they who go there pay 
their own expenses, and they have but little wherewith to do so. 
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In Denmark the average wage of an agricultural labourer is only 
991. 13s. 4d. a year. The High School fees are low, it is true ; thanks 
to the skill and economy with which the place is managed, the 
cost of a winter’s course at Testrup is only 101. per head, and 
towards this the State contributes 27. Thus 8/. each is all the 
students have to pay. Still, small though this sum may seem, 
the raising of it means for many of them almost incredible self- 
sacrifice—years of toiling and moiling, pinching and saving, life 
reduced to bare necessities. Some of them flush oddly as they 
speak of the time when they were ‘laying by’ that they might 
go to school. ‘It was a hard fight. I used sometimes to think 
that I should never scrape enough money together,’ one student 
confessed, with a nervous shake in his voice as he spoke. ‘ But I 
vowed I would, let it cost what it might. It makes such a dif- 
ference to a fellow, you see, going to a high school.’ 

The man was right, it does make a difference, a wonderful 
difference ; this I realised as I went about among these Danish 
peasants, talking to them and listening to them as they talked. 
I have often talked to men of the same class in France, Austria, 
and Germany; and I have been quite startled sometimes to find 
how clear-headed and sharp-witted they were. But with these 
people, intelligent though they be, one never forgets that they are 
of the soil; for it is not often that they have a thought in their 
heads for anything that lies beyond their own village boundaries. 
With the Danes, however, one has no such feeling as this; on 
the contrary, they strike one as being not only intelligent but 
educated, nay, to a certain extent even cultured. 

Again and again in Denmark, in little homesteads, in out-of- 
the-way villages, I have come across men and women keenly 
interested in literature ; men and women who, after a hard day’s 
work, would settle themselves down by their fireside with real 
delight to talk about books—to ask me of the tendencies of latter- 
day English writers, and tell me what their own litérateurs were 
doing. In one house where I stayed, the maid who waited on me 
was quite an authority on Shakespeare; she could quote—in 
Danish, of course—long passages from his dramas. In another 
the coachman with infinite pride told me that his most cherished 
possession was a translation of Milton. I have met with Danish 
peasant farmers who knew infinitely more about the history of 
England than any English farmer I have ever yet encountered. A 
favourite subject of discussion among them, indeed, is the execution 
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of King, Charles I. with all its pros and cons; while Cromwell’s 
moral character is for many of them quite a personal question. 
They will argue about it for the hour together with as much heat 
as if he were their own grandfather. Cromwell always lands 
them in politics in the end, and in politics they are experts to a 
man. They have well-defined opinions on every political subject 
under the sun; and solutions all ready to hand for most political 
problems. They would go without breakfast any morning rather 
than without a daily paper; and even though they be shoeless, they 
would trudge through the snow for miles on the chance of hearing 
a good lecture. Thus it is not without reason that Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, who knows these people thoroughly, declares them to 
be ‘the most enlightened peasantry in the world.’ And their 
enlightenment they certainly owe, in a great measure, to their 
High Schools ; this is a point on which there can be no doubt what- 
ever. For, although only one-fourth of them may actually go to 
a High School, this one-fourth leavens, as it were, the whole rural 
population. Every student brings with him, when he returns to 
his village home, new thoughts, new ideas ; and these he, of course, 
spreads abroad. He talks to his neighbours of what he has seen, 
heard, and read while sojourning away; and thus brings them all, 
in a more or less degree, into touch with the outside world, and 
under High School influences. 

Denmark is indebted for her Peasants’ High Schools to her 
Poet-Bishop, Nicolai Grundtvig, who, in the second quarter of 
the last century, brought about a great national revival in the land. 
When he began his work, Denmark was already ranked by her 
neighbours among the dying, if not the dead. She was becoming 
poorer and poorer year by year, weaker and more demoralised. 
Her Church had lost all influence; in her schools the teachers 
were only one degree less ignorant than the taught; and, as for 
her literature, it had become a thing apart from the nation, the 
monopoly of a little coterie of pedants. For the country had 
never recovered from the effects of her disastrous war against 
England. The loss of her fleet seemed to have entailed with it the 
loss of all ambition, all national feeling. If was as if her people 
had ceased to care what became either of her or of themselves 
and against this state of things Bishop Grundtvig entered the lists. 

He was young, full of enthusiasm, an orator and a poet to boot ; 
and his love of Denmark was the great passion of his life. It was 
heart-breaking work for him to see men standing aside with folded 
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hands while she was drifting to ruin. ‘This it was that drove him 
to start a regular crusade against his own countrymen. He went 
about among them, preaching and lecturing in every town in the 
kingdom, in every district ; and wherever he went he denounced, 
with fiery eloquence, their lack of patriotism; and implored them 
in thrilling tones to shake themselves free from the fatal indif- 
ference in which they were sunk. He wrote poetry for them, too, 
stirring national hymns, war songs, in which he told them of the 
great deeds their forefathers had done. And the result was a great 
revival, national, social, and religious. The people rose as if from 
a long sleep at the bidding of this new evangelist. 

Strangely enough it was the peasants who, more than any other 
class, took the bishop’s exhortations to heart. * What shall we 
do to save ourselves and our country ?’ was soon their one cry. 
‘Educate yourselves’ was Grundtvig’s answer. This, indeed, 
was the burder »/ all his latter-day preaching, for he held strongly 
that in educativn lay these men’s one hope. Nor was he content 
with telling them what to do; he showed them how to do it. It 
was he who first conceived the idea of a Peasants’ High School, 
and who formulated the plan on which all these schools are founded. 
It was he, too, who insisted that all the teaching given should be 
viva voce, and that no one should be allowed to go there until he 
was eighteen. This latter point was one to which he attached 
great importance; for he was convinced that, under eighteen, 
boys are developing too rapidly physically to be able to learn 
easily. Besides, he was anxious that all who went to the High 
Schools should, before going there, work on the land, and thus have 
the chance of becoming attached to it. 

Before long, in all parts of the kingdom, peasants, acting on 
their own initiative in many cases, began to band themselves 
together to build schools modelled on the lines Bishop Grundtvig 
had laid down for them. Already, in 1844, a Peasants’ High 
School was opened at Rodding, in Schleswig, by the Peasants’ 
Union; and as time passed other high schools were organised. 
Unfortunately, however, before they were able to make their 
influence felt, the war of 1848 broke out; and for years men were 
too busy cutting one another’s throats to trouble their heads about 
education. No sooner was peace restored than the peasants were 
again hard at work building schools; but again their work was 
undone ; for in 1863 came another war, more disastrous even than 
the first. ‘The loss of Schleswig-Holstein was followed by a time 
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of terrible depression in Denmark: it was not so much that the 
people were demoralised by their defeat as that they were plunged 
into despair. Look where they would they could see no ray of 
hope; they felt as if they were foredoomed ; as if the fate that 
had befallen Schleswig-Holstein would befall all Denmark sooner 
or later. And not one Dane in fifty but would rather see his 
native land swallowed up by the Baltic than annexed by Germany. 
It was in the hope of arousing the people out of this depression 
that in 1866 Dr. Norregaard betook himself to Testrup and founded 
the Peasants’ High School there. He was quite a young man at the 
time, rich and talented, with a brilliant future before him, if he 
chose ; yet he gave up everything, and, accompanied by his wife 
and his brother-in-law, went forth to this desolate region that he 
might throw in his lot with the peasants, and help them to rally from 
their misfortunes. Not only did he defray all the initial expenses 
of the school, but for years he contributed largely to its mainte- 
nance. Fired by his example, other men of his class also founded 
high schools; and, as the political atmosphere became clearer, 
communal authorities joined in the work. In many districts the 
peasants united and organised schools for themselves, engaging 
their own teachers. In the course of a few years there were Pea- 
sants’ High Schools of one sort or another in every part of Den- 
mark; and they were springing up on all sides in Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. In Denmark alone there are at the present time 
no fewer than seventy-five schools, and all in full working order. 
At first the Peasant High School movement was regarded with 
a certain amount of suspicion, cautious politicians fearing lest it 
should work for woe, not weal, in the land; and pressure was 
again and again brought to bear on its leaders to induce them to 
change their High Schools into dairy or agricultural schools. ‘ If 
you educate peasants they cease to be peasants,’ they were told ; 
* they will throw down their spades and flock into towns in the hope 
of becoming officials or clerks.’ This was not a pleasant prospect, 
it must be confessed ; for, even at that time, towns were over- 
crowded, and of officials and clerks there was no end. The pro- 
educationists, however, went on their way undismayed; for they 
knew the men with whom they had to deal, knew that they had 
much more sturdy common sense than the world was inclined to 
give them credit for. Besides, they disagreed with their critics 
fundamentally as to the end and aim of education. ‘ What 
peasants need most is not technical training, but mental,’ they 
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declared. ‘ They need to be taught that they have minds and souls 
as well as bodies; they need to have their interest aroused in 
things outside their own farmyards. When once they have learnt 
to use their heads, they will teach themselves to use their fingers ; 
when once they have learnt to think clearly and judge correctly, 
they will provide themselves with the means of learning how to 


| farm well.’ 


The result has proved that they were right; for, although 
higher education has brought about a great change both in the 
Danish peasants and their economic condition, it is in every way 


a change for the better, not the worse. It has rendered them 


intelligent without either making them discontented with their 
lot or giving them a taste for town life ; it has transformed them. 
it is true, but into first-rate agriculturists, not third-rate officials. 
Before the High Schools were opened the Danes cultivated their 
land neither better nor worse than their neighbours ; at the present 
time they are by far the most successful farmers in all Europe. 
A Dane can live comfortably and save money out of land on 
which an Englishman would starve. 

In judging of the present condition of these people, it must be 
remembered that the climate of Denmark is none too good, and 
that its soil is none too fertile ; it must be remembered, too, that 
the Danes have experienced economic disasters, as well as national, 
in these latter days. Early in the eighties they were threatened 
with something very like starvation; for they were, and had been 
for generations, a corn-growing people, and corn-growing ceased 
almost suddenly to yield any profit. Then a few years later they 
found themselves deprived at one fell swoop of their chief market ; 
for Germany, almost without a word of warning, closed her doors 
against their produce. Meanwhile America had become more and 
more formidable as a competitor ; for, not content with supplying 
Europe with corn, she had begun to supply it with butter, eggs and 
bacon. And in Denmark, year after year, there were floods, 
droughts, epidemics among cattle, plagues of all kinds in fact. 
Thus Danish farmers had many difficulties to contend against, to 
contend against alone, too, without anyone to give them a helping 
hand. For the Government could do but little for them in those 
days, and there are no great land-holders in that part of the world 
to take the lead in adapting scientific discoveries to agriculture. 
Already eight years ago two-thirds of all Denmark was in the hands 
of peasant proprietors whose holdings range in size from eighteen 
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acres to two hundred ; and one-half of the land that remained was 
in the hands of agricultural labourers. When evil days came these 
men were thrown entirely on their own resources : they were left 
to work out their own salvation ; and work it out they did by the 
sheer force of their shrewdness, intelligence, and pluck. 

No sooner was it evident that corn could no longer be grown 
at a profit in Denmark than they promptly set to work to turn 
their land into pastures and market-gardens. While their neigh- 
bours were still rending the very heavens with their complaints 
and clamouring for protection, they were already hard at work 
learning how to make butter and raise vegetables on the most 
approved scientific principles. As they had but little money 
wherewith to reorganise their industry, they formed themselves 
into co-operative societies that they might turn what they had to 
the best possible account. In the course of five years they built 
1000 co-operative dairies and fitted them up with all the newest 
butter-making implements worked by steam; they also founded 
323 co-operative cattle-breeding societies. When Germany closed 
her markets against their pork, they at once organised co-operative 
curing houses, where they turned their pork into bacon, all ready 
for transport to England. At the present time practically the 
whole cattle-raising and dairy industry in the country is worked 
by the peasants on the co-operative principle—is worked at a profit 
too. Whereas in other countries small farmers have of late become 
poorer and poorer, in Denmark they have become richer. They 
do not, it is true, make fortunes—the day for that is past—but 
they make enough money wherewith to live in a fair amount of 
comfort, wherewith to provide for old age too. And this they do 
by dint of using their brains as well as their hands in their work, 
by dint of turning science to account in the cultivation of their 
land. It is to them that Denmark owes in a great measure her 
present prosperity; it is they who, by their intelligence and 
industry, have saved her from economic ruin and have rendered 
her the richest country in the world, per head of the population, 
barring England. And they are but what the Peasants’ High Schools 
have made them. It is at such places as Testrup that they have 
learnt to fight the great fight successfully. 

Epitu SELLERS. 
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‘Bur yes, Monsieur, it is I who tell you ; confide yourself therein 
that the old Count is a sorcerer—a black sorcerer—a sorcerer 
of the most black.’ 

Thus, with much emphasis, Lisette, waitress of the Trout Inn 
at St. Enimie des Gorges du Tarn—those cafions which look on 
the map of France like black caterpillars wriggling across the 
white tablecloth desolation of the Causses. For centuries the 
gorges and caves of the barren limestone plateaux of the Causses, 
‘the roof of France,’ have been the refuge of the outlawed and 
oppressed of the Loire valley and the Limousin. Free companions, 
Huguenots, Aristocrats, have all climbed and burrowed there in 
turn like hunted conies in the caves of the rocks and the clefts of 
the ragged rocks; and the savage old Middle Ages, themselves 
hard pressed by modernism, still share its recesses with the last 
French wolf. Of late the railways have driven great breaches in this 
fortress, through which herds of tourists pour in to sack and spoil ; 
but ten years ago, when [ listened to Lisette’s scandal about her 
neighbours, the Causses were still a stronghold of the grim and 
gruesome, in which a moderner could enjoy all the thrill of tres- 
pass in the first degree, poaching on the preserves of Father Time. 
Wherefore, as the expert burglar encourages the expansive house- 
maid, so did I encourage Lisette to continue her confidences as to 
the Count’s sorceries. 

‘Behold him, the old Count in his chateau down there in the 
gorge, and the lights, and the chanting, and the black masses that 
never finish all night long. Can Monsieur see him at work? But, 
for sure, one has but to embark and descend the gorge. No, there 
is no other way, and Monsieur will not really think of going, for, 
look you, I am mocking myself of Monsieur in saying he could 
descend. Ah, but that descent would be very rude. There are 
the Seven Rapids to pass, and the Eleven Deeps, and the Great 
Ratch and the Little Ratch, and the Milling Whirlpool and the 
Boulders of Bramabiau. There is for a day’s work, and all must 
be passed before dark, for the Old One has bewitched the gorge. 
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If a Caussenard were caught there after dark—and, as for 
Monsieur——’ 

Here Lisette crosses herself complacently to indicate the dangers 
incurred by a good Catholic Caussenard, and then shrugs com- 
passionately to show what would happen to the heretic Englishman 
if caught after dark in the gorge bewitched of the Count. 

Bewitched or no, that gorge was, and still is, a very wonderful 
place. Full a thousand feet above the river the great rock pin- 
nacles tower so close together that from below the strip of sky 
between them seems no wider than the river of water. At St. 
Enimie it widens out enough for a few patches of almond orchards 
to perch themselves precariously above stone walls ; for a road to 
zigzag cautiously down from the Causse on one side and up again 
on the other ; and for some hundred houses, of which the greater 
number, however, are climbing up the enclosing cliffs on each other’s 
shoulders for want of standing room. The gorge below the town 
opens narrow as a town-gate, and through it the river passes into 
a gloomy defile. On this side of that grim gateway is the warm 
sunshine, the white walls and green trees, and the noises, lights 
and smells with which human man clothes his common life. Behind 
that gateway is solitude and a forbidden land, guarded by Seven 
Rapids and Eleven Deeps, the Great Ratch and the Little Ratch, 
the Milling Whirlpool and the Boulders of Bramabiau. Wherefore 
the Spirit of Trespass moved me strongly to venture into this 
citadel of medievalism, and I knew that I must pass that gate 
and the Seven Rapids and Eleven Deeps and the Milling Whirlpool 
and the Boulders of Bramabiau, or be ever after a caitiff, an after- 
noon caller, and a circular tourist with a letter to the Consul’s 
wife. 

Now, as I was pondering the enterprise, I was addressed by a 
man who had been sitting opposite to me at the table listening to 
Lisette’s talk. A long, bony man, with close-set reddish eyes, 
bristly hair, and pointed ears, dressed in rusty black, much worn 
at knees and elbows. Said he in a northern French, very different 
from the patois of the Langue d’Oc : ‘ If Monsieur thinks of descend- 
ing the gorge I shall be happy to accompany him.’ This came 
so pat to what was in my mind that I was somewhat taken aback, 
and I was still more uneasy when the long man, leaning forward, 
tapped my knee with a long knuckle, fixed me with a meaning look, 
and added : ‘ Monsieur will have need of my assistance if he intends 
going near the old Count.’ 
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‘Why?’ I asked sharply. He seemed embarrassed at the 
abruptness of the question, and answered * It takes two to manage 
a boat in the gorge, and no Caussenard will go there. I alone am 
not afraid of the Count: indeed, it is rather the Count who fears 
me ; and it is to keep off what I have waiting for him that he hides 
behind his walls and spells. Oho!’ he chuckled; and then asked 
of Lisette, busy in the background, ‘ Isn’t that true, my beauty ? ’ 

‘ Yes, it’s true,’ she replied; ‘ but if Monsieur listens to me he 
will have nothing to do with either of you.’ And she hurried from 
the room, evidently to escape the long man’s reply. 

‘Little fool,’ he growled, scowling. ‘After her whims and 
cranks as usual. They think everyone cleverer than their own 
stupid selves a sorcerer. Well, let them. I’ll show them I can do 
a piece of black magic too one of these days. But Monsieur of 
course is modern, and does not believe in sorcery,’ he went on, 
turning to me with an evil grin, ‘ or is he afraid to come with me 
to visit the chateau? ‘True, I have no invitation; but come on, 
and I promise Monsieur he shall be well entertained.’ 

I said that I was willing to go with him, for indeed he seemed to 
be as suitable a companion as I could have chosen. I had to admit 
to myself that he was somewhat uncanny, but then he was none the 
less suitable for that. So our expedition was soon organized ; a 
strong punt was obtained, on deposit of its value, and about noon 
we pushed off into the current. 

The descent was indeed rude, and all that summer afternoon 
we fought with the legion of twisting, surging, rushing demons 
that possessed the stream. They hurled the punt against rocks, 
whirled it in the eddies, swamped it in surges; while with poles 
lunging like lances or thrusting like bayonets we fought them off. 
Twice my pole was wrenched from me, and three times I was flung 
into the water by a sudden twist, and once in the Milling Whirl- 
pool we lost control of the punt, which spun round blindly, butting 
from rock to rock. But the long man was either a superior wizard 
or a superb waterman, and he brought us safely out of the clutch 
of the Milling Whirlpool and prodded our precarious pathway 
through the Boulders of Bramabiau. Never a word escaped him 
all day but the necessary warnings and orders, given in a harsh 
voice that cut the roar and rush of the rapids as does a corncrake 
the rustle of a hayfield. It was late in the evening when the end 
of his pole tapped my shoulder and then pointed forward down a 
wider reach of the gorge that opened ahead. There, in the shadows 
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already gathering under the overhanging clifis—on a rock jutting 
over the river—rose a squat grey Bastille. The river ran here 
rippling softly over gravel shallows, and bushes overhung the 
deeper channel near the bank. Taking my pole from me the long 
man laid it softly in the punt and crouched down himself, motion- 
ing me to do the same. Then he let the punt drop noiselessly 
down under the bank. My eyes were on the chateau as it loomed 
in the evening light. We started to cross the pool at the foot of 
the rock on which it stood. Not a sign of life nor sound was there 
but the ripple of the water round the rock. The punt drifted close 
to the rock wall, and the long man made a sudden spring on to a 
flight of stone steps leading up its face; then instantly sprang 
back into the punt, snatched a pole and sent us spinning out into 
the stream, as, with a clap like a shot, a heavy door banged to up 
above, and several large coping stones came crashing down from 
the turret on to the steps and went with belching splashes into the 
water where we had been drifting. No other sign of life came from 
the chateau and the long man, after scowling at it moodily for a few 
seconds, poled slowly off down stream. He grounded the punt ona 
sand bank on the other side of the river some quarter of a mile 
from the chateau and motioned me to get out. 

‘That was pretty smart of you,’ I observed. ‘I suppose you 
knew when the wind banged the door those stones might be shaken 
down ? ’ 

‘Pooh !’ said the long man, ‘it was a trap; I knew it. That 
water-door is never left open; but he knew we were coming, some- 
how, and when he saw me jump ashore he thought he had me. 
Well, now for a supper and to make ourselves comfortable for the 
night.’ 

Apparently, the surprise having failed, we were to sit down 
before the castle according to the orthodox methods of medieval 
war. 

‘ But,’ I protested, ‘ would it not be better to go back to St. 
Enimie and try again another day?’ For I felt that an arbalest 
or a catapult would improve the prospects of the besieging force. 

‘Much better,’ said the long man, ‘ but how? Not even I can 
traverse the gorge or cross the Causse after dark. Ah, he knows 
that, the old one in there ; he will give us a fine white night with 
his incantations and spells. We shall be pretty cold before morning 
unless luck turns.’ He muttered to himself for some time, then 
turned to me and said he was going to sleep, as he might not be 
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able to later. I asked when I was to wake him. ‘ When the fire 
burns on the turret,’ he said—curled up behind a boulder and was 
silent. The reflections of the sunset on the rim of the Causse 
overhead died slowly away. The night mist rose steaming from 
the river and muffled the ripple of the shallows. Tired with a hard 
day’s work I dozed at my post. 

It must have been about midnight when I woke wrestling with 
nightmare. The moon had risen, but was hidden by clouds, and 
all was dark but for the glow of a fire in the direction of the castle, 
which winked at times as though something was passing to and fro 
before it. Straining my eyes I made out that this was a crouching 
figure bearing some burden on its back. A long watery ray of moon- 
light piercing the clouds came stalking down from the opposite 
Causse and showed the chateau white and squat on its rock like a 
bloated toad on a stone. It passed on across the gorge towards 
me, leaving the chiteau in darkness. As it came I saw flying 
through it towards us what looked like a long thin silvery arrow. 
In a panic I sprang to my companion and shook him awake ; and 
even as I did so the light passed and all was again in darkness. 

The long man sat up and blinked at the glow of the fire. ‘How 
long is it burning ?’ he asked ; and, on hearing I did not know, shook 
his head gloomily and said it was a bad business. He appeared to 
be in perplexity as to what to do, for he stayed peering over the 
boulder, muttering and scowling at the fire-light. I was still 
wondering whether he had taken cover behind the boulder from 
the silver arrows, and if so why he had not warned me, when there 
came from far away up the Causse overhead, very faint, the long 
blast of a horn. As though in response the fire blazed up in a 
spurt of flame, that flickered on the shallows and on the gold rings 
in the long man’s pointed ears that seemed pricked and quivering 
with attention. Hardly had the light died away before, high up 
on the Causse where the horn had blown, there began a small 
sound, so faint and far away that only senses at full stretch, as 
mine were, could have noticed it ; and yet scarcely noticed before 
it had become a tense whisper. And while the whisper swelled, a 
low metallic humming filled the air and grew to deep droning 
vibrations, through which the whisper came speeding nearer and 

nearer as the stem of a steamboat cuts hissing through the waves. 
The gorge was still sunk in darkness as with a strident shrieking 
something passed out from the cliff overhead and went wailing 
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down across the gorge to where the dull glow of the fire marked the 
chateau. 
‘The Cariole,’ said the long man, springing to his feet, ‘ but I 
still have a chance’; and he darted past me into the darkness at 
the foot of the cliff. ‘No,’ he said over his shoulder to me, as 
hurried after him, ‘ you remain below.’ But my only reply was to 
plunge more recklessly through the undergrowth and across the 
boulders in a desperate effort not to be left behind. On the cliff 
he distanced me easily, climbing like a cat, and evidently hampered 
little by the darkness, whereas his lead once lost I was soon in diff- 
culties. I came toa standstill some third of the way up, and held 
on, listening to the diminishing noises of his scrambling in a gully 
somewhere above. Hardly was he out of hearing before another 
faint call of the horn warned me there was no time to lose. Working 
along the face of the cliff, I half felt, half found, an overhanging 
rock, and crawled under it as the whisper came speeding down out 
of the darkness above. Nearer and nearer it came; and the roots 
of my hair pricked, and my scalp crawled ; when, just as it seemed 
to have reached the edge of the cliff where the long man had dis- 
appeared above me, it stopped. There was a smothered sound as 
of a man struggling violently for a few seconds, then a sharp 
snapping and crunching, then silence, but for the low droning 
vibrations in the air. The strident hiss began, rose to a shriek, 
and passed out over the cliff just as the moonlight again lit the 
valley. In the white light I saw shooting down towards the 
chateau, and spinning slowly as it went, a large, dark, spidery 
mass. From it hung limply the body and legs of the long man; 
I could see the coat-tails flap and the trousers flutter at the ankles. 
It was only a glimpse before the moonlight went and left all in 
darkness again. I tried to shout, why I don’t know, but my 
teeth only chattered sharply. I began climbing again, up and 
along the face of the cliff, so as to escape from the gorge and get 
further away from where the things came over from the Causse. 
Twice again I heard them pass before getting out of earshot. 
I am sure that in broad daylight I should not be able to go where 
I went that night. Dawn found me far out on the Causse, and the 
following evening I reached a miserable inn on the coach-road over 
the plateau to St. Enimie. 
Of course, you say, Itook the next post-cart that passed and went 
over to St. Enimie to clear up the mystery. Yes, I did take the 
post-cart for St. Enimie that night, but not to clear up the mystery. 
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[ hate clearing up a good mystery as much as clearing up after a 
pleasant picnic. An explanation is as bad as the moral at the end 
of the story, or the medicine after a party. No, I took the coach 
to St. Enimie because I hoped to get a second helping of horrors, 
and was properly served for my greediness. I should have known 
better. A Sorcerer and an Enchanted Castle, behind Seven Rapids 
and Eleven Deeps, a Great Ratch and a Little Ratch, a Milling 
Whirlpool and Boulders of Bramabiau, and a Magician with red 
eyes and pointed ears, who fought with stones and magic arrows 
until the magician was captured by Flying Genii—was too mar- 
vellously medievally magical a mystery to last. Wherefore the 
moral of this story—which I have caught you with before you 
expected it—is, no one may have two helps of magic and escape a 
dose of materialism. Do you, therefore, be warned in time, and 
leave me at the inn and let me take the post-cart to St. Enimie 
alone. So shall you be a good ghost story to the good, and earn the 
respect of all authors. Shake hands! May we meet again in 
another story. 

Hullo! Here you are still, after fifteen miles of Causse. Well, 
if you will have it, get out with me at the Trout Inn and be met by 
Lisette with a smile and an assurance that Monsieur’s room and 
breakfast are ready for him, and that he was expected to dinner 
last night. Monsieur is gratified, but asks why he is expected, and 
is assured that everyone knows he has come to attend the process. 
Monsieur sniffing a clearing-up, regrets privately that he has come— 
and publicly that he has been summoned home and that he has only 
alighted while the coach changes horses. Monsieur, however, is 
volubly given to understand that he fails to realise the situation. 
Lisette is despatched, with flying cap-strings, and presently 
returns with a functionary and a document. The functionary is 
obviously deaf and apparently dumb, and consequently only morally 
important ; not so the document, which is to the general effect 
that the Sieur Esq British subject, is required to attend, etc. etc., 
to attest service of process by the Sieur Dubois on the Sieur Cahusac 
in the suit for debt brought against the said Sieur Cahusac by 
other Sieurs. Clearly explanations of the worst sort are imminent, 
and, I fear me, functionaries and documents being concerned, 
inevitable. Who will explain as shortly as possible the connec- 
tion between a subpoena to an action for debt and two sorcerers, 
an enchanted chateau, and divers flying genii ? 

* Lisette,’ I say, ‘ come and give me breakfast, and explain to me 
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this document. Who is the Sieur Esq British subject, and who 
are these other gentlemen ? ’ 

‘The Sieur Esq ? but it is the Monsieur himself. His name 
copied from one of his letters which I lent the greffier so that there 
should be no mistake—it is so necessary to be accurate in these 
legal affairs. Then the Sieur Cahusac is the old Count, and the 
Sieur Dubois is of course the companion of Monsieur.’ 

‘What—the long man with the pointed ears and red eyes? 
Am I to lose two sorcerers in the same miserable lawsuit? Tell 
me about the Sieur Dubois, Lisette, I can spare him better than the 

‘Old One.’ 

“Oh, hasn’t Monsieur heard ? why, the whole country talks of 
nothing else. Well, after he descended to the castle ——’ 

‘Stop, Lisette,’ I objected ; ‘ that’s not the right place. Go back 
two pages and begin with the Cariole.’ 

‘Oh, the Cariole—I thought Monsieur had seen all that. Well, 
as everyone knows, this Dubois, he swore he would serve his process 
on the Count, and the creditors promised him a thousand francs if 
he succeeded. For it’s not so easy as to say good-day to serve a 
process on the Old One. Look you, there must be a witness, and it 
must be handed to the Count himself, and he lives alone, and none 
dare approach him but this Dubois, and he cannot attain to him in 
the chateau, though he tries again and again. So this time he goes 
with Monsieur.’ 

‘Monsieur was wanted evidently as a witness. Lisette, you are 
playing the deuce with the magic ; but why didn’t he tell me this?’ 

* Because he knew a gentleman wouldn’t help a process-server; 
and he made me promise—but with threats—to say nothing. Oh, 
he’s clever, this Dubois, he thinks of everything. Well, as I was 
saying, there he is with Monsieur, planted on the sand bank, and no 
means of entering the chateau, when he perceives that the Old One 
is working his Cariole.’ 

“Ah, the Cariole. Explanatory footnote on the Cariole, please, 
Lisette. But oh, Lisette, be gentle with it: you can have no idea 
what a gruesome, grisly monster it was.’ 

* Plait-il 2? But of course Monsieur knows all about the Carioles, 
for they say it was the English first used them to provision their 
castles in the gorges. Now we use them to save trouble, because 
evidently it is more labour to carry things down from the Causse 
than to let them slide down a wire.’ 

“A wire? Oh, Lisette, there goes in one swoop the pale arrow 
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and the humming vibrations, and I fear me the genii are about to 
return into the bottle.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Lisette, too bent on narrative to notice such 
an irrelevant interruption, ‘so the faggots went sliding down the 
wire and this devil of a Dubois thinks of nothing else than to slide 
down with one.’ 

‘Faggots ? with long spidery boughs sticking out and spinning ? 
There go all the genii in one swoop. So he got well into the middle 
of one with snappings and crunchings, and as he went his coat-tails 
flapped and his trousers fluttered—Lisette, I feel bad at the stomach.’ 

‘This, poor Monsieur—all emotioned at the recollection? But 
courage, all ends well. When he falls on the wood-heap there is 
the Count stacking the faggots, and there remains nothing but to 
hand him the paper. And the Count says to him, with his noble air 
—for he is an Old One of the Old Lot, this Count: “ My compli- 
ments, I am pleased to entertain so courageous a process-server ; 
and if you were otherwise I would have the pleasure of your company 
at supper.” So the Count brings him his supper in his room, and 
gives him five francs next morning for his coach.’ 

I did not have to attend in court after all, for the Count com 
pounded with his creditors, and died a few years later. The chateau 
is now a well-kept little hotel owned by the ‘ Société pour la Vulgari- 
sation des Régions Pittoresques de la France.’ There, some day, 
you will alight from your punt, somewhat stiff and splashed after 
traversing the Seven Rapids and Eleven Deeps, the Great Ratch 
and the Little Ratch, the Milling Whirlpool and the Boulders of 
Bramabiau. You will also hear the local version of this story, for 
you will have in your pocket a circular ticket entitling you to a seat 
on a kitchen chair in a punt (for as long as you can retain it) and an 
account of each object’ of! interest repeated by rote by a personal 
conductor (in so far as he can remember it). You would also do 
well to have a letter to the Consul’s wife. 

GEORGE YOUNG. 














CHARLES DARWIN: A CENTENARY SKETCH. 


OnE of my quaintest recollections of a singularly quaint and 
picturesque personage is the fondness with which John Stuart 
Blackie, perfervid Scot and idealist Grecian, a silver-haired Pro- 
fessor in a poet’s plaid, used to acclaim the year 1809. ‘It is the 
Annus Mirabilis of the century,’ he would cry, ‘ the year in which 
more great men entered this world than any other. It was the 
birth year of Gladstone and Lincoln, and Tennyson and FitzGerald 
and Wendell Holmes, and Poe and Mendelssohn and Chopin and 
Darwin and Monckton Milnes — and — John Stuart Blackie.’ I 
think the bright blue eyes used to flash more over the recital of so 
renowned a list than they twinkled at the conclusion, so unexpected 
by the hearer. Be that as it may, the list includes more men than 
one who profoundly modified the world into which they were born. 
In music, indeed, the revolutionaries were not yet; but Tennyson 
with his exquisitely polished lute gave his countrymen not only new 
beauties of word and song but a new poetic interpretation of Nature 
in relation to man and his new knowledge. Gladstone forwarded 
a democratic expansion which has incalculably altered the balance 
of constitutional power in our own country; Lincoln, with blood 
and tears, founded a new and more hallowed Union of the Great 
West; Darwin, by finding a vera causa for the majestic processes 
of creative nature, initiated a revolution of thought confined to no 
country and to no continent. 

And now the clock of the centuries has moved full circle. 
A hundred years completed since the birth of Charles Darwin, 
we pause at the rounded number and look back over a field of 
intellectual change unparalleled since the Renaissance. As then 
there was a new learning, new discoveries of buried knowledge, 
new sources to be opened up, all contributing to the marvellous 
new illumination, every voyage among the old-new books like a 
venture to one of the newly opened quarters of the globe, with 
measureless possibilities of treasure in golden ideas and revelations 
beyond the narrow limits of the accepted doctrines ; so now a great 
and fertile idea once established burst the dykes of ancient ortho- 
doxy that hemmed thought in; it gave coherence to the incoherent 
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accumulations of natural knowledge ; it stimulated research to find 
further proof or disproof of its validity ; it made advance possible 
by providing an intelligible line along which to work. All the 
natural sciences were affected by it ; all responded to its vivifying 
touch. Science withal acquired a new dignity. It re-interpreted 
man’s nature and man’s destiny ; it offered new clues to the rela- 
tion between him and the universe in which he finds himself; it 
attempted to fling a bridge, however frail, over the dark chasm that 
severs the material and the mental worlds. It called out a new 
metaphysic and a new theology, profoundly affected by the fresh 
view of the universe without and of the world of psychology and 
ethics within. Natural science, therefore, shared in the honourable 
dignity so long accorded to these thought-sciences. 

What manner of man was he who put this new and fruitful 
life into the ancient evolutionary idea? How was he equipped 
for the task by his natural birthright and his early education ? 

He sprang from two distinguished stocks. His father was a 
successful doctor in Shrewsbury, wise, sympathetic, and observant, 
quick to read character and to inspire confidence. Though forming 
a theory for almost everything which occurred, he had not a 
scientific mind, and did not try to generalise his knowledge under 
general laws ; man, rather than nature, was his chief study, and his 
only taste in the direction of natural history was the love of plants 
in his garden. Indeed, the inherited love of natural history and 
the scientific turn of mind were more apparent in his brothers, the 
other sons of the famous Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 

These qualities were revived in Charles Darwin. He shared, 
too, Erasmus’s ‘vividness of imagination’ which led to ‘his over- 
powering tendency to theorise and generalise,’ though in the grand- 
son’s case ‘this tendency was kept in check by his determination 
to test his theories to the utmost.’ They had the same benevolence, 
sympathy, and charm of manner, the same indifference to fame 
and absence of self-conceit, the same swift anger over inhumanity or 
injustice ; but, instead of Erasmus’s love of mechanism and his 
literary and poetical temperament, Charles displayed a love of 
exercise and field sports, and a unique modesty and simplicity of 
character free from any acerbity or severity of temper which 
may have existed in Erasmus. 

The other distinguished: stock from which Charles Darwin 
sprang was that of the Wedgwoods, with their practical sense and 
power to turn inventive faculty to account. His mother, Susannah 
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Wedgwood, was the daughter of Josiah, the famous potter ; and her 
mother, again, was one of a remarkable family of brilliant sisters, 
the Allens of Cresselly, of whom two married Wedgwoods, one Sir 
James Mackintosh, of legal and philosophic fame, and another the 
historian Sismondi. They had undergone a strange and strenuous 
cultivation of their wits. Their imperious old father, needing enter- 
tainment at the long-drawn dinner of those days, would bid his 
daughters be brilliant. If they failed, a storm burst upon them. 
Thus they were painfully trained into the habit of recording in the 
brightest form with the crispest comments what they had seen or 
heard or read during the day ; they became admirable conversa- 
tionalists, and, later, admirable letter writers, even coming to 
bless the parental tyranny which had disciplined them, however 
unwillingly, into such brilliant members of society. 

With such strands woven into his nature, sound stuff of warp 
and weft, we should expect to find in Charles Darwin a high poten- 
tiality of both character and capacity, an expectation justified by 
the high average of such qualities displayed in the various rami- 
fications of the family to which he belonged. The education, 
however, which was given him was scarcely suited to bringing 
out his special capacities. It was almost the antipodes of such an 
education as would be given to-day to a youth who intended to 
follow natural science, although to-day there are still to be found 
men of linguistic and abstract training, and covered with distinction 
in very different fields, who in their later years, without regular 
training, have turned to and done even detailed anatomical work 
in little explored fields of natural science. 

Shrewsbury School was then, and long continued to be, the 
shrine of the classics kept undefiled, as far as might be, by contact 
with baser studies, such as modern languages or science, mathematical 
or physical. Charles Darwin found it bad for the development 
of his mind, and of no help to the training of his powers of language. 
Though he had strong and diversified tastes, with zeal for what- 
ever interested him and pleasure in understanding any complex 
subject or thing, that zeal and pleasure were in things outside the 
school curriculum, and he records how his home interest in such a 
useless subject as practical chemistry brought down on him a public 
rebuke from his head-master, who dubbed him a poco curante. 
‘As I did not understand what he meant,’ adds the victim, ‘ it 
seemed to me a fearful reproach.’ 

But the direct insight into the meaning of experimental science 
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thus acquired was one of the most valuable lessons of his boy- 
hood. It added breadth and depth to the power of observation 
cultivated by his love of sport, of watching birds, and of collecting 
specimens, whether insects or minerals, interests to which he 
turned the more eagerly as the school curriculum was so unsatisfy- 
ing. So in the official eye his school career was a failure, and 
his father, withdrawing him early, sent him to study medicine at 
Edinburgh University, for Dr. Darwin—‘ who,’ says his son, * was 
by far the best judge of character I ever knew ’—declared that 
he would make a successful physician, the chief element of success 
being the gift of exciting confidence. Nevertheless two years at 
Edinburgh convinced him that he was not cut out for a doctor. 
His tenderness of heart, which had induced him long before, at his 
sister’s suggestion, not to kill living insects but to collect only dead 
specimens, revolted from the operations he saw—for anesthetics 
were not—and the lectures were dry and dull, a course on geology, 
one of his favourite subjects, inducing the determination never to 
open a book on the subject again as long as he lived. 

So he exchanged Edinburgh for Cambridge, the prospect of 
medicine for the prospect of the Church. Brought up to believe 
in the strict and literal truth of every word in the Bible, he easily 
satisfied his youthful scruples and hesitations by reading * Pearson 
on the Creed ’ and similar theological works, while in other respects 
the life of a country clergyman promised to be congenial to one 
whose love of a country life was so strong that he seemed in danger 
of drifting into the character of an idle sporting man. At Cam- 
bridge, however, the scientific instinct gradually became pre- 
dominant, and, though the regular academical training made little 
impression on him, we see him studying botany, and in his last 
year enjoying the close logical argument of Paley and Euclid, and 
reviving his geology. Above all, he was fired by reading Herschel’s 
‘ Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy ’ and Humboldt’s 
‘Personal Narrative,’ on the strength of which he planned an 
excursion to Teneriffe. Thus his project of entering the Church 
was never formally abandoned ; it had not taken such definite 
form as to present an insuperable obstacle when the young man 
of scientific interests and private means was offered the post of 
unpaid naturalist to the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ and finally, when 
his career was definitely determined by the work done on that 
epoch-making voyage, the former project silently lapsed. 

The voyage was indeed epoch-making. It furnished his real 
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education ; it turned him definitely to a scientific career. ‘I have 
always felt,’ he writes, ‘that I owe to the voyage the first real 
training and education of my mind.’ On him, as on his two chief 
henchmen a few years later, the long sea voyage produced a definite 
effect, with its withdrawal from the familiar distractions of life, its 
new and varied scientific interests, its opportunities for absorbing 
fresh impressions and drawing far-reaching conclusions from them 
in hours untrammelled by the pressure of conventional opinion 
established on narrower grounds. Such isolation is comparable to 
the withdrawal of the prophet to be into the wilderness for medita- 
tion and for the crystallisation of the thoughts still, as it were, in 
solution. On this voyage he found himself. It dawned upon him 
gradually that he could be something more than a collector of speci- 
mens and facts to be used by the great men. The home appreciation 
of the collections he sent back to England was a genuine if delight- 
ful surprise. ‘ You rank my natural history labours far too high,’ 
he had written to J. M. Herbert. ‘I am nothing more than a 
lions’ provider. I do not feel at all sure that they will not growl 
and finally destroy me.’ 

He found, too, that he could write. The careful keeping of a 
journal afforded good practice in expression. Then a subject 
suggested itself in the geology of the countries visited, ‘ and this,’ 
he writes, ‘made me thrill with delight. That was a memorable 
hour to me, and how distinctly I can call to mind the low cliff of 
lava beneath which I rested, with the sun glaring hot, a few strange 
desert plants growing near.’ Later his Captain, FitzRoy, asked 
him to read some of his Journal, and declared it would be worth 
publishing. The energetic young man, who was likely, his father 
feared, to degenerate into an idle sporting man, gradually dis- 
covered that the pleasure of observing and reasoning was a much 
higher one than that of skill and sport. Though for the first two 
years of the voyage his old love of shooting survived in almost full 
force, and he himself shot almost all the birds and animals for his 
collection, he gradually gave up his gun to his servant, as shooting 
interfered with his other work, especially with making out the 
geological structure of a country. Step by step the love of science 
preponderated over every other taste. 

It is curious to note how much he was just the gifted amateur, 
how little the professionally trained man of science. He speaks 
in his letters of his ignorance of botanical detail in relation to 
his collection of plants; of his loss of time and trouble over the 
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dissection and description of marine animals on the voyage from 
not being able to draw and from not having sufficient anatomical 
knowledge. This was in part remedied later by the careful and 
systematic work upon the Cirripedes, spread over eight years—a 
wonderful piece at once of research and of self-discipline, arising 
out of his discovery in Chile of a curious new form, to understand 
the structure of which he had to examine and dissect many of the 
common forms, while this in turn gradually led him to write a 
monograph on the whole group, living and extinct. One recalls also 
his enthusiasm when an elderly man over his great follower’s 
‘Elementary Physiology,’ and his lament that he had not been 
brought up on some such book. Even in geology—the subject of 
which he had perhaps best knowledge, and which he continued to 
study in Lyell’s ‘Principles’ on board the ‘ Beagle’-—we find him 
writing to Henslow for information about various fundamental 
points, especially in connexion with field work. It is amusing, 
by the way, to note that Henslow had bidden him read the 
‘Principles,’ but by no means to accept their conclusions. 

Yet, with this defect of practical training, he did striking work 
on the voyage. His collections, as we have seen, were very valu- 
able: he worked out his theory of Coral Reefs, he wrote on the 
geology of South America, and laid the first foundations of his great 
theory. For during the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ also, the question 
of the transmutation of species presented itself to him. In this 
alone lay the explanation of facts which he had observed ; he 
resolved to gather all facts bearing upon the question, and seek for 
some adequate theory in proof of it. 


I had been deeply impressed (he writes) by discovering in the Pampean 
formation great fossil animals covered with armour like that of the existing arma- 
dillos ; secondly, by the manner in which closely allied animals replace one another 
in spreading southwards over the continent; thirdly, by the South American 
character of most of the productions of the Galapagos archipelago, and more 
especially by the manner in which they differ slightly on each island of the group, 
none of the islands appearing to be very ancient in a geological sense. 

It was evident that such facts as these, as well as many others, could only be 
explained on the supposition that species gradually became modified ; and the 
subject haunted me. But it was equally evident that neither the action of 
the surrounding conditions nor the wil! of the organisms (especially in the case 
of plants) could account for the innumerable cases in which organisms of every 
kind are beautifully adapted to their habits of life—for instance, a woodpecker or 
a tree-frog to climb trees, or a seed for dispersal by hooks or plumes. I had always 
been much struck by such adaptations, and until these could be explained it 
seemed to be almost useless to endeavour to prove by indirect evidence that species 
have been modified. 
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Thus in July 1837 he opened his first note book for the collection 
of all facts which bore in any way on the variation of animals and 
plants under domestication and nature. He soon saw that selec- 
tion was the keystone of man’s success in making useful races of 
plants and animals. But how was selection applied in a state 
of nature ? The reading of Malthus on Population gave the first 
clue. In the struggle for existence the unfavourable variation 
would tend to be wiped out, the favourable to be preserved and 
create fresh species. The second clue lay in adaptation. The 
tendency of descendants of a common stock to diverge in character 
as they became modified was accounted for by their adaptation to 
many and diversified places in the economy of nature. 

Yet with the first and most important clue in his hands, such 
was his patience, his caution, that it was nearly four years before 
he allowed himself the satisfaction of writing the first brief abstract 
of his theory in pencil, enlarging this considerably a couple of 
years later. Then for another twelve years he continued to collect 
and to reflect, before beginning, at Lyell’s solicitation, to write out 
his views fully, on a scale three or four times as extensive as in the 
‘Origin.’ The story of how the ‘ Origin’ itself came to be pub- 
lished is well known ; I need only refer to it as an example of mutual 
generosity, the elder man ready to renounce priority in his long 
labours, the younger refusing to claim it for himself at such a cost. 
However, Wallace’s essay and Darwin’s brief abstract, published 
together in 1858, aroused little attention, showing, as Darwin 
sagely remarks, how necessary it is that any new view should be 
explained at considerable length in order to arouse public attention. 

Thus, preliminary work apart, twenty years had elapsed between 
the first clear conception of the theory in 1839 and its actual publica- 
tion in 1859. The book gained by the delay. It was the fourth 
shape into which the argument was cast, being the abstract of a 
much larger work based upon two condensed sketches. For it the 
best instances out of a vast store of material could be chosen. 
Moreover, Darwin had anticipated and attempted to answer almost 
all the objections raised against his views, for, unlike many en- 
thusiastic speculators, who ride a theory to death, airily overleaping 
the hedges and ditches of inconvenient fact, Darwin’s patience and 

love of truth, rather than eagerness to push a pet theory at all 
hazards, led him to follow what he calls a golden rule— 


namely, that whenever a published fact, a new observation or thought cam* 
across me, which was opposed to my general results, to make a memorandum of 
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it without fail and at once; for I had found by experience that such facts and 
thoughts were far more apt to escape from the memory than favourable ones. 
Owing to this habit, very few objections were raised against my views which I 
had not at least noticed and attempted to answer. 


This was only one side of a magnanimity and greatness of 
character in him which knew not the meaning of the word ‘ assump- 
tion.’ In debate, as in research, the merely personal was always 
subordinated to the impersonal verities of nature and fact. One 
of his closest friends could write thus of him :— 

I have often remarked that I never knew anyone of his intellectual rank who 
showed himself so tolerant to opponents, great and small, as Darwin did. Sensi- 
tive he was in the sense of being too ready to be depressed by adverse comment, 
but I never knew anyone less easily hurt by fair criticism, or who less needed 
to be soothed by those who opposed him with good reason. 

I am sure [I tried his patience often enough, without ever eliciting more than 
a‘ Well, there’s a good deal in what you say, but—’ and then followed some- 
thing which nine times out of ten showed he had gone deeper into the business 
than I had. 


His was a character that excited the warmest feelings among 
his friends ; certainly he had all the gift of winning confidence which 
his father had foretold in him. It was felt by young as well as old ; 
and we, who stayed at Down in our childhood, felt it in our own 
degree, just as his own children did in their day. Well do I re- 
member such a visit ; the comfortable Late Georgian house, with 
its unpretentious exterior and its homelike interior, fragrant with 
a certain unforgettable country smell, ever associated with this 
memory in the mind of town-bred children. I can see in my 
mind’s eye the tall figure muffled in long black cloak and slouch 
hat, stick in hand, even as portrayed in John Collier’s picture in 
the National Portrait Gallery, tramping so many times, for his 
allotted exercise, round the ‘Sandwalk ’—a dry path about a bit 
of coppice in whose depths the children could play robbers or make 
picnic fires. I can see him still, silver of hair and big beard, the 
incarnation of Socratic benevolence, entering the room where the 
children were gathered round the table, and patting the curliest- 
headed youngster on the head, with the smiling words, ‘Make 
yourself at home and take large mouthfuls.’ No wonder that this 
especial visit, when a whole family of seven invaded the tranquil, 
refreshing house, remains a memory distinct and clear beyond 
later memories of Down and summer days loud with the humming 
of bees in the flowering limes. 

To his friends he was a friend indeed, sympathetic in mind and 
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heart, generous in his appreciation of their qualities and achieve. 
ments, generous in the help which he could make the proudest 
accept as a gift of brotherly love. He was so little greedy of the 
goods of this world that he urged an admirer who had made a will 
in his favour to leave his money to another man of science who 
was less well off. No wonder his friends rallied round him when 
he was attacked, for he was no fighter; and the letter quoted 
above continues :— 


I cannot agree with you that the acceptance of Darwin’s views was in any 
way influenced by the strong affection entertained for him by many of his friends, 
What that affection really did was to lead those of his friends who had seen good 
reason for his views to take such more trouble in his defence and support, and to 
strike out much harder at his adversary, than they would otherwise have done. 
This is pardonable if not justifiable—that which you suggest would to my mind 
be neither. 


The same intimate friend, speaking of his intellectual equipment, 
instantly finds its driving power in the moral quality with which 
it was inseparably mated. 


‘ Colossal’ does not seem to me to be the right epithet for Darwin’s intellect, 
He had a clear rapid intelligence, a great memory, a vivid imagination, and what 
made his greatness was the strict subordination of all these to his love of truth. 


It was this that prevailed over the unremitting obstacle of 
ill-health, the obscurity of his subject, the occasional intractability 
of his pen, which called forth the following humorous criticism 
after a re-reading of the ‘ Origin.’ 


Exposition was not Darwin’s forte—and his English is sometimes wonderful. 
But there is a marvellous dumb sagacity about him—like that of a sort of miracu- 
lous dog—and he gets to the truth by ways as dark as those of the heathen Chinee. 


It was this also, in more serious vein, that inspired the concluding 
words of the speech at the unveiling of the Darwin statue at the 
Natural History Museum in South Kensington, requesting the 
trustees to accept the statue :— 


We do not make this request for the mere sake of perpetuating a memory; 
for so long as men occupy themselves with the pursuit of truth, the name of Darwin 
runs no more risk of oblivion than does that of Copernicus, or that of Harvey. 

Nor, most assuredly, do we ask you to preserve the statue in its cynosura 
position in this entrance hall of our National Museum of Natural History as 
evidence that Mr. Darwin’s views have received your official sanction ; for science 
does not recognise such sanctions, and commits suicide when it adopts a creed. 

No, we beg you to cherish this memorial as a symbol by which, as generation 
after generation of students enter yonder door, they shall be reminded of the 
ideal according to which they must shape their lives, if they would turn to the 
best account the opportunities offered by the great institution under your charge. 
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This was his greatness, but it was won at a heavy cost. The 
sickness which lay in wait for him almost every day of his life— 
often cutting down his work to a beggarly two hours a day, if it 
rmitted work at all—was one of the heritages of the voyage ; 
and from this flowed another consequence, the loss of pleasure 
in music and pure literature, whether prose or poetry, which he had 
enjoyed in his younger days. This loss is popularly ascribed to the 
devastating effect of science on the feelings, as though its dry 
light left no scope for the warmth of emotion, or as if it were a kind 
of moral quicklime, desiccating away the flesh and blood of the finer 
sensibilities, and Darwin, with his loss of these faculties, is piously 
held up as a ‘ horrid example ’ of what science may bring a man to. 
But with him, at least, such was not really the case. He tells us 
that, as time went on, scientific investigation remained the only 
interest strong enough to hold his attention and overcome the 
pangs of sickness which would otherwise have reduced him to a 
mere incapable invalid. 

Of all the services rendered to his own and future generations 
by Darwin none, I think, was greater than this: the battle for 
freedom of thought was fought and won over the ‘ Origin of Species.’ 
Sneered at, stormed at, denounced, even ostracised for a time, the 
Galileos of the new theory were not compelled to recant, even with 
the tempering ejaculation; ‘E pur si muove.’ They included 
fighters as well as thinkers. Scorn met with scorn ; the scorn of 
burning knowledge for chartered ignorance. In the end, indeed, 
the success of the new knowledge was such that the next generation 
in the ecclesiastical world accepted some form of this fundamental 
principle in the physical world as a doctrine alleged to have been 
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virtually held by their Church all the time, while the accounts of 
resistance and persecution were regarded with incredulity. The 
victory was the more complete because the public were interested. 
It was no mere war of doctrines scientific. The destinies of every 
man were affected, and the weapons of the Church. Moreover 
the British public loves any stand-up fight. When the key of the 
position fell, when at the touch of the Ithuriel spear of science 
the creation myth and its sequel, misused as scientific arguments, 
were revealed in their true proportions, the result was felt far and 
wide. Freedom of thought, once conceded in the corner of physical 
science which touched so closely on religious and moral questions, 
was exercised in other quarters. No longer was it anathema to 
tange beyond an anthropocentric world, to deal as freely with 
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comparative religion as with comparative anatomy, to seek the root 
and beginnings of the moral faculties among the brutes, to find 
the secret of original sin, not in the fall of the first man from an 
imaginary state of primitive innocence, but in the selfish impulses 
inherited from the ancestral struggle for existence under the 
cosmic process, and surviving inharmoniously in the altruistic 
communities founded by man. The progress already made and 
the reasonable hope of yet further betterment gave a new cast to 
the idea of human destiny, formerly set irrecoverably on the slopes 
of deterioration, while as to the mystery of suffering it was strikingly 
said : ‘ I cannot but think that he who finds a certain proportion of 
pain and evil inseparably woven up in the life of the very worms 
will bear his own share with more courage and submission ; and will, 
at any rate, view with suspicion those weakly amiable theories of 
the divine government which would have us believe pain to be an 
oversight and a mistake, to be corrected by and by.’ 

With this scientific Calvinism comes a recognition of the stern 
severity of Nature : of the fact that she is neither moral nor immoral, 
but simply non-moral, so that morality is justified only of her 
children in the conscious world, and religious arguments based on the 
moral or immoral tendencies of Nature fall to the ground, and with 
them the interpretation of natural processes by final causes. 

Darwinism as applied to the brutes alone would have left the 
public unmoved ; the excitement began when it was applied to 
the origin, and therefore to the destinies, of man. In the Western 
world the very ancient doctrine of evolution had been bound hand 
and foot and cast into outer darkness during the millennium of 
theological scholasticism, and still the ecclesiastical thunderbolts 
impended over those whose reasonings led them outside the Hebrew 
cosmogony which so long led physical science captive. 

Though the uniformitarian geology set forth by Lyell led defi- 
nitely to some form of evolution among living creatures, and the 
accumulating facts of paleontology would ultimately have estab- 
lished evolutionary theory if Darwin had never existed, yet up 

to his time evolution was unsupported by sufficient evidence. 
The minute period of geological time included in human history 
pointed to the permanence rather than the mutation of species. 
The development theory of Lamarck was not well based, and its 
failure only weakened the position of evolutionary thinkers. Thus 
the pre-Darwinian, though feeling that some proof of evolution 
would one day be established, was forced to confront both parties 
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with the same question and the same lack of satisfactory answer, 
‘ What evidence have you for your assertions ? ” 

When Darwin came forward, he was faced on the one hand by 
the literal interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, on the 
other by the doctrine of final causes. To study nature in its purely 
physical aspect, apart from its moral and metaphysical aspect, 
was, in the words of Adam Sedgwick, to be deep in the mire of 
folly. To ignore the link between material and moral as given by 
final cause was to degrade humanity. Development was frankly 
admitted, but only on these terms, by the men who had felt the 
pressure of the advance in geological knowledge, but who clung 
to long-dominant theological conceptions. Nevertheless those 
men of science who were both able to appreciate and free to accept 
the theory, unlike the ‘ Father’ in that remarkable book ‘ Father 
and Son,’ rapidly perceived that it gave a real reason for Nature’s 
selection of the future parents of the species in those individuals 
among the varying multitude best suited to their place, as inevitably 
as the pebbles of various sizes are sorted out by the waves along 
the Chesil beach. The theory spread among these men all the 
more rapidly because they already had in their minds many facts 
bearing on the question only awaiting the key-plan which was to 
set them all in order and relation to one another. 

Whatever the modifications in detail required by further 
development of knowledge, whatever changes are found necessary 
in Darwin’s conception of the methods whereby Nature effects her 
ends, the main issue remains unshaken—nay, rather buttressed by 
the subsequent discoveries it has itself stimulated. The main 
thing is that evolution is a firmly established and fertile theory, 
and that scientific method—a matter of more value than its results 
at any moment—has vindicated its worth. For the future, all 
general conceptions, all reasoned thought and fruitful speculation 
must rest on the idea of continuity in change, of the orderly 
successions which we call laws of Nature, and the exclusion of 
irrational breaks in this order. 

Unreason in every form is the enemy of scientific method, and 
the victory of science which we associate with the name of Darwin 
means the gradual banishment of unnumbered bogeys and fanciful 
superstitions, offspring of strong sensibilities and false reasoning. 

With these, also, go many fancies and myths and fairy tales, which 
survived to form a beautiful if misty background to everyday 
thought. Is it then true, as the lovers of the day before yesterday 
25—2 
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deplore, that the march of evolutionary science has robbed the 
world of its illusions, its beauty, its aspirations, and given in their 
stead naked fact, mechanical order, pedestrian reason? It is true, 
rather, that each new ideal, each new generalisation, pushes out 
the old, ruthlessly tearing the fair fabric of imagery and allegory 
which drapes it round. .Man cannot live without some ideal, 
any more than he can live without some sense of beauty ; but it is 
with the ideal as with beauty, for beauty does not rest in untruth, 
nor is the loveliness of a landscape less appreciated by reason of 
a knowledge of perspective. The knowledge which destroys false 
beauties enthrones new ones, while it brings certain desirable and 
ideal conditions nearer present realisation. 

In the eternal problems of ‘ fate, foreknowledge, and freewill, 
the old predestinarianism is in some measure reinforced by what 
may be termed scientific Calvinism, which, by the way, is by no 
means inconsistent with the argument of ultimate design, though 
the ‘ general providence ’ admissible is of course inconsistent with 
‘special providences.’ But two points must be noted : one, that 
such determinism lays stress on the value of motives and their 
cultivation, leaving responsibility in a practical form, and insists 
anew from the positive side on the value of education and training ; 
the other, that it is a popular fallacy to suppose that evolution aims 
at a society where the strong and ruthless alone shall possess the 
land. Natural selection no doubt works in the state of nature by 
battle and extermination, but as society grows the struggle becomes 
that of an organised army, where the social and helpful qualities 
lend a new strength to the larger unit, and the original struggle 
is suspended within the social organism. Human society in the 
midst of the cosmos may be compared to an eddy in a river : it is 
part of the main stream, yet with its own current running counter 
to the immediate direction of the parent stream. 

Immortality it leaves where Archbishop Whately found it, but at 
least it would aim at no stunting or starving of this life, for purely 
transcendental reasons. ‘Is there no second life? Pitch this one 
high ’ it might cry with the poet, and it ventures to find positive 
grounds for many virtues formerly justified on intuitive or trans- 
cendental grounds. Indeed it finds the origin of such intuition, 
and of the necessary forms of thought, as it finds the origin of instinct, 
in the agelong impressions of experience, which have hereditarily 
affected structure. The experiences of the ancestor have, so to 
say, become the presuppositions of the descendant. Dazzled by no 
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millennial anticipations and working within the limits imposed 
by time and space, he who has drunk of the new spirit may find life, 
with all its pain and grief, still starred with constant beauty, with 
unquenched hope, with ideals not wholly past the scope of man to 
carry out, whatever lies beyond. People were right when they were 
stirred by the enunciation of the new teaching. The movement 
which issued from Darwin’s work has swept away much that 
hampered or distorted human development ; if at the same time 
it swept away some things which seemed to make life worth living 
in its own despite, it has given a solid base from which to proceed 
anew. Not least, it has furnished fine types of character. One of 
its finest assets is the spirit in which the work was done. The 
achievement was very great because the man was yet greater. 
The work is built deep into the foundations of the future; the 
worker stands out as an example of the ideal by which his successors 
also must shape their life and work. Therefore it is that praise of 
his intellectual achievement is not enough, but a warm and stirring 
personal note must always mingle with the commemoration of 


Charles Darwin. 
LEoNARD HUXLEY. 











CHARLOTTE BRONTE IN LONDON: 


BY SIDNEY LEE. 


I, 


For nearer forty than thirty years I have been a whole-hearted 
admirer of Charlotte Bronté’s genius. I have a distinct memory 
of reading * Jane Eyre’ as a boy, and of realising with a boy’s 
impulsiveness the elemental force of feeling which gave the weird 
mystery life. The fiery glow of the impassioned language worked 
like magic on my youthful mind, and the impression has never 
faded from me. 

Nor did my juvenile enthusiasm for Charlotte Bronté stop with 
her work. Mrs. Gaskell’s sensitive pen taught me the grey pathos 
of the novelist’s domestic distresses, which had a gloomy fascination 
for my early thought. In my young days, long before the Bronté 
Society was contemplated, I made a solitary pilgrimage to Haworth ; 
I drained a glass to Charlotte Bronté’s memory at the Black Bull 
Inn, sat there in the ill-starred Branwell’s chair, 2nd wandered in 
Charlotte Bronté’s footsteps across the windy moor. I well remember 
how my interest was stimulated by reading on their first appearance 
Mr. Swinburne’s fiery ‘ Note’ and Sir Wemyss Reid’s sober mono- 
graph, both of which came out in 1877. I make no claim to 
have kept abreast of the vast sequel of critical and biographical 
literature which has since circled round Charlotte Bronté’s head. 
I respect the untiring labours of recent explorers ; I have essayed 
no excavations on my own account. My old enthusiasm has been 
checked neither by independent research nor by close study of the 
ever-expanding commentary. Zeal, which is untutored by the 
new learning, may seem a poor credential for one who speaks to a 
band of learned disciples. In arrest of judgment on what may 
appear presumption, I offer two pleas of justification. 

In the first place, I happen to be, for the time being, through 
the indulgence of my colleagues, the chairman of the Trustees 
of Shakespeare’s Birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon. Comparison 


' Address delivered at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Bronté Society, which 
was held at Harrogate on January 23, 1909. 
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between Shakespeare and Charlotte Bronté is profitless. I merely 
urge that Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust has in a very general sense 
an aim in common with the Bronté Society. Both institutions 
endeavour to keep alive national interest in all that survives of two 
homes of genius. The problem of genius is insoluble, and specula- 
tion has as yet failed to account for the miracle of its birth. It 
comes into being in most unexpected places, more often in the 
cottage than in the palace, more often in the house of the poor 
parson than in the mansion of the rich merchant. Its manifesta- 
tions are rare and mysterious. But with all emphasis should it be 
said that, at whatever hearth it take living shape, it is to the 
spiritual benefit of men and women to sanctify the place. It is 
good for every human being to recognise the obligation to reverence 
genius, and that sense of reverence will always be stimulated—at 
any rate in matter-of-fact minds, which are in the majority—by 
preserving haunts which genius has illumined. Haworth and 
Stratford-on-Avon may well be mentioned in the same breath, 
because the care locally bestowed on surviving memorials of their 
native heirs of genius draws visitors to both places from afar. The 
Bronté Society and the Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace engage 
in cognate work, in the work of quickening the national reverence 
for inspired writers. I am glad of the opportunity of offering a 
greeting to the Guardians of the Bronté Museum from the Trustees 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

My second justificatory plea descends to a somewhat lower 
plane of argument. On March 31 next, fifty-four years will have 
passed away since Charlotte Bronté died. The number of persons 
who saw her face to face is now small; her intimate associates 
are now dead. Those who can boast acquaintance with her at 
second hand, who have heard of her from her personal friends, are 
happily still numerous. Many beside myself have learnt some- 
thing of her from those who spoke with her and grasped her hand. 
But it was my good fortune to enjoy through great part of twenty 
years close relations with one who not merely presided over 
Charlotte Bronté’s short feast of fame, but was the unconscious 
model of the most attractive of all the full-length portraits of men 
in her great gallery. Mr. George Smith, Charlotte Bronté’s pub- 
lisher, closed a long and honoured life nearly eight years ago. His 
publishing activities filled near six decades. Charlotte Bronté’s 
friendly relations with him synchronised with the first decade only ; 
my relations belonged to the last two. An amply filled interval 
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of thirty years and upwards divides the publication of ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
from the planning of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
But Mr. Smith’s powers of memory throughout his career were 
alert and vivid. In the comparatively recent period of my associa- 
tion with him, I gathered much from him of his early experience. 
Nor did his vigour know change or decay in his later years. In all 
essential features he was, I am persuaded, the same manly, keen- 
minded, sympathetic figure in my day as in Charlotte Bronté’s. 
I therefore believe that I may without immodesty bring some 
personal knowledge and impressions of my own to bear on those 
classical episodes in the story of Charlotte Bronté’s life and work in 
which Mr. George Smith played a foremost part. 

Another friend of mine who saw Charlotte Bronté and talked 
with her is the daughter of the great novelist, Thackeray. Lady 
Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, is still in all the vigour of a sym- 
pathetic personality, which speaks illuminatingly of her father’s 
genius. Concerning the impressions which Charlotte Bronté gave 
and received when in London, I can cite testimony which I owe 
to two first-hand witnesses, Lady Ritchie and Mr. George Smith. 
There are no higher authorities on the topic. I have no secrets to 
divulge. In all its main features the story of Charlotte Bronté in 
London has often been told before. But it has features of perennial 
interest, and perhaps I may be able to tell it again in a somewhat 
differently refracted light. 


II. 


Much has been written of the place which Charlotte Bronté’s 
friendship with Mr. Smith fills in her biography. Less has been 
said of the station it claims either in his biography or in literary 
history. Yet, to take the last aspect first, it throws a very broad 
and healthy light on an important tract of literary territory. 
I have elsewhere styled Mr. Smith’s association with Charlotte 
Bronté, ‘a publishing idyll.’ It is rare that the epithet ‘ idyllic’ 
figures in the joint chronicles of publishing and authorship. 
Publishers and authors are usually held to be linked together by no 
tie more sentimental than desire to make money out of one another. 
There are notable exceptions ; but experience bears witness that few 
publishers and authors of eminence have throughout their working 
days been bound together in firm unbroken links of amity and 
trustfulness. It is a common failing on the part of publishers and 
authors to regard each other as mutual foes and preys. Yet the facts 
of Charlotte Bronté’s connexion with Mr. Smith, her publisher, show 
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with convincing harmony that there is nothing in the nature of 
the publisher’s or the author’s vocation to set them at variance. 
The conditions of amity may be difficult of attainment. But 
my present parable plainly points the moral that, given on the 
one hand a publisher of high principle, of alert human sympathy, 
of capacity to appreciate great literature, and given on the other 
hand an author of genius, of modesty, of shrewdness, of frankness, 
and of honesty, there is no room for any sentiment between the 
two save genuine regard. 

The manner in which Charlotte Bronté first made Mr. Smith’s 
acquaintance is too well worn a topic to merit repetition here. 
But for the sake of clearness a brief reference must be made to the 
episode. Everybody knows how Charlotte Bronté and her two 
younger sisters, while they were in their teens, filled reams of paper 
with poems and novels. Surviving specimens show a stilted 
juvenility of the vaguest promise. The domestic griefs of adult 
years stimulated rather than slackened the three ladies’ literary 
energies, but their first youth seems to have passed before the 
ambition seized them to see themselves in print. It was not till 
1846, when Charlotte was thirty years old, that she and her sisters 
commissioned a London publisher to publish at their own expense 
a first volume—a collection of poems. The book had no success. 
But the sisters had tasted blood, and they now each offered a novel 
to a London firm. The aim of Charlotte’s sisters took effect. 
‘Wuthering Heights ’ and ‘ Agnes Grey’ were accepted. But her 
own effort of ‘ The Professor’ was rejected without thanks. The 
failure did not daunt her pertinacity. Five times she readdressed 
her manuscript to London publishers, only to meet with as many 
rebuffs. A seventh trial bore different fruit. The ill-fated manu- 
script reached a sympathetic harbourage in the office of Smith, 
Elder & Co., of 65 Cornhill. There it attracted the notice of the 
firm’s reader, Mr. Smith Williams, a thoughtful critic, a student 
of fine taste. Williams detected the promise of ‘ The Professor,’ 
and, while declining its publication, invited with kindly encourage- 
ment another specimen of the author’s work. ‘Jane Eyre’ was 
despatched on August 24, 1847. The result is universally known. 

The manuscript fascinated Smith Williams. Mr. Smith read it 
one Sunday from end to end in the little study of his mother’s house 
at Westbourne Place. It absorbed him from early morning till late 
at night. He could not tear himself from it to keep the day’s 
engagements or even to take his meals. The book was quickly 
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sent to press. Within a few weeks, on October 16, 1847, Charlotte 
Bronté’s genius was revealed to the world.! 

Few will need to be reminded that Charlotte Bronté addressed 
the firm under the masculine pseudonym of ‘Currer Bell,’ and 
represented herself as a man in all her early correspondence, 
From the first Mr. Smith saw through the disguise. His shrewd 
instinct convinced him that ‘Currer Bell, Esq.,’ was a woman. 

In the early months of 1848 some friendly correspondence passed 
between Mr. Smith and Charlotte Bronté in her assumed name, but 
they did not meet till July, nine months after the publication of 
‘Jane Eyre.’ The immediate cause of the meeting need only be 
briefly indicated. Charlotte Bronté began ‘Shirley’ very soon 
after she had finished ‘ Jane Eyre.’ At the same time her sister 
Anne had just completed her second novel, ‘ The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,’ and was arranging to publish it under the accepted pseu- 
donym of ‘ Acton Bell,’ with Mr. Newby, the publisher of her first 
book, ‘ Agnes Grey.’ Mr. Newby informed Smith, Elder & Co. of 
an unfounded suspicion that Acton and Currer Bell were one person. 
Charlotte Bronté deemed it a point of honour to prove their separate 
identities. Suddenly she resolved that she and her sister Anne 
should reveal themselves in person to Mr. Smith in London. They 
arrived late on Friday night in July 1848, and next morning pre- 

sented themselves at 65 Cornhill. Mr. Smith was busily occupied, 
and was for a moment puzzled by the intrusion. Charlotte drew 
from an envelope inscribed ‘ Currer Bell, Esq.,’ a letter which she 
declared that the firm had sent her. Mr. Smith asked with some 
coolness what was a woman’s title to a communication which the 
firm had addressed to a man. The needful explanation followed, 
and there and then was formed that chivalric friendship which 
only death terminated. 


ITT. 


A visit to London was always for Charlotte Bronté a stirring 
venture. From girlhood, long before she made personal acquaint- 
ance with the city, the name thrilled her with a sense of mysterious 


1 Mr. Smith has noted the small circumstance that Charlotte Bronté in sending 
to his firm the manuscript of ‘ Jane Eyre’ apologised for her inability to prepay at 
Haworth the cost of carriage. She asked the firm to let her know the amount 
which should be charged on delivery, and promised to remit the sum in postage 
stamps. The simple request showed innocent anxiety lest the author’s high hopes 
might be thwarted by a trifling accident, and points to obsolete perils of communi- 
cation between writers living in remote places and London publishers. 
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wonder. Reports of its splendours at once attracted and repelled 
her youthful mind. It was her Babylon, her Nineveh, her ancient 
Rome. When her friend, Ellen Nussey, spent a few days there in 
1834, Charlotte’s letters vibrated vicariously with excitement over 
the dread experience. Ellen wrote carelessly of the first sight of 
the capital. Charlotte in reply confessed, by way of rebuke, 
‘astonishment ’ and ‘ awe’ at the imagined marvels of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. The mention of St. James’s 
Palace filled her with ‘intense and ardent interest.’ The thought 
of meeting heroes like the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and 
Daniel O’Connell in the London streets stirred her deepest feelings. 
At the same time she was femininely inquisitive about the Court and 
its ceremonies. Amid the dithyrambics with which she plied her 
fortunate friend on her first London sojourn, she asked with a 
comical bathos for ‘the number of performers in the King’s military 
band.’ The smallest details of London life moved her eager 
curiosity. 

London was indeed a word to conjure with among all the dwellers 
in Haworth parsonage. The dissolute, art-loving brother Branwell 
craved in boyhood for a sight of the metropolis of art and sport. He 
gratified it for a few unlucky months at the end of 1835, after study- 
ing under his sister’s eyes every thoroughfare marked on the map 
of the City. Charlotte’s conception of London was first put to 
the test of experience in February 1842, when she was twenty-six. 
On her way with her sister Emily to M. Héger’s school at Brussels, 
she then spent her first night and day in London. Her father ac- 
companied them. The three visitors stayed at an old-fashioned 
tavern in an alley off Paternoster Row, at the Chapter Coffee House, 
in the very heart of the City, within view, through a narrow 
passage, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. That object of her early awe 
with its chimes and its dome—‘ a solemn orbed mass, dark blue 
and dim ’—dominated on her arrival her mind and heart. With 
passionate impressiveness she twice described her first nocturnal 
sensations of St. Paul’s, in ‘The Professor,’ and again in fuller detail 
in ‘ Villette.’ Next morning ‘the spirit of this great London’ 
roused her to ecstasy. ‘At a bound,’ she said, she got into the 
heart of City life. She dared the perils of crossings with a light 
heart. The West End, the parks, the fine squares which she knew 
better at a later date left her cold. But the earnestness of the City 
held her spellbound. ‘Its business, its rush, its roar were such 
serious themes and sights and sounds.’ 
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Glimpses of London even more fleeting were caught during the 
next two years. She slept again in the City on her return from 
Brussels to Haworth in the autumn of 1842. On her second visit 
to Brussels early next year (1843) she drove straight from Euston 
Railway Station to London Bridge Wharf and spent the night, an 
unwelcome passenger, on the Ostend packet, an incident which she 
vividly sketched in ‘The Professor.’ Nor does her stay in London 
seem to have been prolonged beyond a night and a day, when she 
finally quitted Brussels for Haworth at the extreme end of the year 
1843. However great its passing fascination at this period of her 
life, she found no further opportunity of personal scrutiny. London 
was still a hazy dream of glorious possibilities when she paid her 
memorable visit to Mr. Smith at Cornhill in July 1848. 

Then, for the first time, her sojourn lasted for more nights than 
one. She and her sister Anne remained in the City for three full 
days. Their headquarters were still the Chapter Coffee House off 
Paternoster Row. Two of their evenings were spent at the West 
End of the town, at No. 4 Westbourne Place, where Mr. Smith 
resided with his mother and sisters. Mr. Smith did not see Anne 
Bronté again. She died in less than a year, on May 28, 1849. 

There quickly followed, during the next four years, four visits 
which finally brought London within Charlotte Bronté’s full com- 
prehension. During all these visits, she was Mr. Smith’s guest 
beneath his mother’s roof. It was under his auspices and in his 
society that she realised her long cherished ambition of familiarising 
herself with London—its thrilling ‘themes and sights and sounds.’ 

Only three months of her thirty-nine years were devoted to the 
City of her early hopes and fears. But those three months pro- 
vided, as she acknowledged, some of the most stirring moments 
in her career. She taxed her strength by her persistency as a 
sightseer. Her courage was often tried by social intercourse with 
her literary compeers to whom Mr. Smith introduced her. She 
nerved herself for the encounters with the self-questioning rebuke : 
‘Who but a coward would pass his whole life in hamlets?’ But 
her spirit often quailed. Yet her study of human character gained 
in subtlety and generosity under the varied ordeals of the great 
City. In her maturest novel, ‘ Villette,’ she garnered the fruit of 
the broadened outlook on human nature which she owed to her 
London experience. 
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IV. 


Mr. Smith was ‘the guide, philosopher, and friend’ of Charlotte 
Bronté’s London days. For full two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century he played an interesting and important part on the literary 
stage apart from her and her work. His association with her was 
but one link in his long chain of achievement. Yet students of 
Charlotte Bronté’s history and work have an especially good right 
to ask what manner of man he was as she knew him. 

Miss Bronté’s junior by eight years, Mr. Smith had lately passed 
his twenty-fourth birthday, when she, at the age of thirty-two, 
first introduced herself to him at his office in Cornhill. London- 
born, a child of Scottish settlers, he had already lived from boy- 
hood a busy life, and had shown that large-minded spirit, that 
keen intuition, that sense of responsibility, that mercantile aptitude 
which characterised his remaining three-and-fifty years. In 1816, 
the year of Charlotte Bronté’s birth, his father, a native of Elgin- 
shire, had opened (with a partner, Alexander Elder, a native of 
Banff) a booksellers’ and stationers’ shop in Fenchurch Street. 
‘Booksellers’ and ‘ publishers’ were then convertible terms, and 
Smith & Elder were publishers on a modest scale from early 
days. Soon moving to Cornhill, the partners grafted on their 
existing business an East India Agency, and for more than thirty 
years the firm pursued in ever-increasing volume the joint work 
of publishers and East India agents. Young Smith entered the twin 
business at the age of thirteen, and at first took more kindly to the 
publishing than to the East Indian branch. His pupilage was brief. 
When he was no more than twenty—in 1844—his father’s retirement, 
owing to failing health, flung on him the responsible charge of the 
growing concern, and circumstances quickly constituted him sole 
proprietor and director. His father soon died. Encouraged by 
his mother, from whom he inherited much of his firm and sanguine 
spirit, he weathered formidable initial difficulties, and under 
his control Smith, Elder & Co. became the chief Kast India agents 
and one of the leading publishing houses in London. 

Mr. Smith had been only four years the firm’s responsible chief 
when Charlotte and Anne Bronté called on him. A period of pros- 
perity was opening for him in all directions, and before long he was 
to become the publisher of the flower of contemporary literature. 
The firm was already acting for Ruskin, then an unknown man 
under thirty, and with Ruskin Mr. Smith was already intimate. 
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But at present the only novelist of any repute with whom Smith, 
Elder & Co. had been nearly associated was the grandiloquent writer 
of blood-curdling romance, G. P. R. James. 

Of the first impressions that Mr. Smith made on Charlotte 
Bronté she has left a frank record in her letters. She wrote there 
of his youth, of his practical instinct, his caution, his sense of honour, 
his enterprise, his quiet raillery. But her final and comprehensive 
study of his character was made in the medium of fiction. There 
are grounds for regarding ‘ Villette ’ as her crowning achievement 
in literature. The book is to a large extent a recension of her 
early effort, ‘ The Professor.’ But her touch had grown far firmer, 
and her outlook on life had widened since she made that first 
attempt. The old canvas was painted anew. Characters, of which 
she had no previous conception, were brought into the foreground. 
Bright colour for the first time illumined the settled gloom. The 
cause of the cloud-lifting is not far to seek. The radiance was 
clearly caught from the character of Mr. Smith, from her close study 
of London sights under his surveillance, and from the cheerful 
hospitality which she enjoyed in his London home. Dr. John 
Graham Bretton, and his mother, Mrs. Bretton, who shed on the 
novel its warmest human glow, are Miss Bronté’s full and candid 
interpretations of the personalities of her London host and hostess. 
She bequeathed to posterity no more delightful gifts. 

Miss Bronté has been charged with transcribing in all her novels 
her private experience somewhat too literally to satisfy the best 
canons of art. Of that charge I will speak briefly before I close. 
In ‘ Villette,’ at any rate, she paints with curious fidelity many 
portraits of those with whom she had been in living contact both 
before and after she grew familiar with London. ‘ Villette’ is 
Brussels ; her own sojourn at M. Héger’s school and her com- 
panions there form the staple of her argument. But with an 
ingenuity that may be fairly styled felicitous she weaves into her 
canvas all the brightest threads of her London life. 

No one who either knew Mr. Smith or heard him speak of his 
mother can fail to detect their two likenesses in Mrs. Bretton and 
Doctor John. To the portrayal of the son Charlotte Bronté brought 
her keen power of observation in its fullest blossom. The mother 
is sketched more lightly, but no less surely. No sign of either is 
given in the first sketch of the book in ‘ The Professor.’ 

Some idealisation is inseparable from fictitious portraiture 
even when the artist draws the lineaments directly from life. In 
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the setting of Dr. John in medical practice at Villette there 
is nothing which reflects any phase of Mr. Smith’s career. Dr. 
John’s environment is either imaginary or assimilates gleanings 
from another household. It may be difficult here and there to 
reconcile a feature in the counterfeit presentment with one’s own 
impression of the original. But the discrepancies are negligible. 
For those who knew Mr. Smith, Dr. John is a speaking portrait. 
Nor does the resemblance end with the graphic presentment of 
character and outward aspect. In spite of divergence from actual 
fact in the surroundings, Dr. John and Lucy Snowe, the heroine 
of ‘ Villette,’ are involved in some digressive adventures identical 
with experiences which jointly befell Charlotte Bronté and Mr. 
Smith when the writer was visiting London. 


¥. 

In personal appearance Dr. John vividly recalls his prototype. 
The well-proportioned figure, the handsome and manly face and 
brow, the imposing height, the blue eyes, the hair worn rather 
long, which are precisely described in the novel, come straight 
from the unmistakeable model. There is an unusual flicker of 
humour in the stress laid on the indeterminate hue of the hero’s 
hair—‘ such as friends did not venture to specify except as the sun 
shone on it, when they called it golden.’ 

It is in psychological analysis of her friend and publisher’s 
temperament that Miss Bronté shows her full strength. Admiringly 
sympathetic as is her prevailing tone, she was too critical and too 
honest an artist to indulge in unqualified panegyric. ‘Strong 
and cheerful, firm and courteous, not rash yet valiant,’ are the 
salient notes of her picture, and none who knew Mr. Smith can 
question the justice of the epithets’ application. “Much feeling 
spoke in his features and more sat silent in his eye.’ Of Dr. John’s 
‘gay and sanguine’ temperament, of his generosity, his good 
nature, his amenity, Miss Bronté’s pages do not lack the proof. 
But to her penetrating vision ‘Dr. John was not perfect any more 
than I am perfect.’ She declined to credit him with the attributes 
of ‘a god.’ She had no intention, she wrote to Mr. Smith himself, 
of keeping Dr. John ‘ supremely worshipful ’"—‘a being unlike real 
life, inconsistent with real truth, at variance with probability.’ 
‘Human fallibility leavened him throughout.’ But the shadows 
are not dark. They add value to the portrait almost as much 
from the light they shed on the painter’s idiosyncrasies as from 
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any inherent value that attaches to them in the way of 
portraiture. 

Charlotte Bronté’s sense of humour was not strong. Though 
no stranger to the playful mood, she strictly checked its working. 
She was usually too serious and too earnest to approve any ten- 
dency to levity. Raillery or gentle ridicule she suspected of in- 
sincerity or worse. Innocent fun lay outside the normal scope 
of her intuition. Primness was intertwined with her passionate 
fibre. Hence came the main misgivings of her friend and 
publisher. In Mr. Smith’s letters and conversation she noted hints 
of a playful disposition which puzzled her. With characteristic 
frankness she wrote to him thus :— 

I will tell you a thing to be noted often in your letters and almost always in 
your conversation, a psychological thing and not a matter pertaining to style 
or intellect—I mean an undercurrent of quiet raillery, an inaudible laugh to 
yourself, a not unkindly, but somewhat subtle, playing on your correspondent 
or companion for the time being—in short, a sly touch of a Mephistopheles with 
the fiend extracted. 

She confessed that she was at times half afraid of the enigmatic 
smile of questioning rebuke to which Mr. Smith’s features lent 
themselves in her eyes. 

Dr. John is invested with the like traits, and she dissects them 
almost mercilessly. ‘One could not in a hurry make up one’s 
mind,’ she writes in one chapter of ‘ Villette,’ ‘as to the descriptive 
epithet it (i.e. Dr. John’s smile) merited. While it pleased it brought 
surging up into the mind all one’s foibles and weak points.’ The 
sentence is an eloquent confession of the writer’s own sensitive- 
ness. Dr. John’s ‘ mischievous half-smile’ at other times seemed 
to her to betray either ‘masculine vanity elate and tickled,’ or 
an “unconscious roguish archness,’ which dashed the observer’s 
equanimity. 

More subtle failings suggested themselves as her brush worked 
over the canvas. She was inclined to blame her hero for a light- 
hearted absorption in the pleasure of the moment and for a mascu- 
line self-esteem, which hovered in her judgment between a vice 
or virtue. While she amply acknowledged his consideration for 
others, she sometimes imputed to him slowness to apprehend the 
felicity of unsolicited benevolence. 

Though a kind, generous man, with fine feeling, he was not quick to seize 
or apprehend another’s feelings. Make your need known, his hand was open; 


put your grief into words, he turned no deaf ear; expect refinements of perception, 
miracles of intuition, and realise disappointment. 
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Censure so abstruse bears witness to the exacting terms which the 
author imposed on her beau adéal. 

Every side of Mr. Smith’s character was conscientiously sur- 
veyed under cover of Dr. John. With graphic literalness Dr. 
John’s attributes’ reflect Mr. Smith’s magnificent capacity for 
work and his methodical precision. While Charlotte Bronté was 
the guest of his mother in London, the calls of his heavy and in- 
cessant labours at Cornhill were often reckoned more than one 
man could sustain. It is obvious what Charlotte Bronté had in her 
mind when she made Lucy Snowe remark of Dr. John :— 

I can hardly tell how he managed his engagements. They were numerous ; 
yet by dint of system he classed them in an order which left him a daily period 
of liberty. I often saw him hard-worked, yet seldom over-driven, and never 
irritated, confused, or oppressed. What he did was accomplished with the ease 


and grace of all-sufficing strength; with the bountiful cheerfulness of high and 
unbroken energies. 


Nor does Charlotte Bronté depart a hair’s breadth from her 
circumambient text when she describes how Dr. John, despite 
his professional preoccupations, found time to gratify the heroine’s 
taste for sightseeing. There is something like irrelevancy and in- 
consistency in the emphasis, which is laid in ‘ Villette’ on Dr. John’s 
perfect knowledge of the points of interest in that French town 
where, according to the fiction, he was an alien dweller. Mr. Smith’s 
exhaustive acquaintance with London, and his own accounts of 
the watchful care with which, at her instance, he conducted Miss 
Bronté through the labyrinth of its wonders, supply the key to 
the riddle. ‘Theatres, opera-houses, picture galleries, newspaper 
offices, prisons, banks, hospitals, Parliament house, were all open 
to her with him as her guide. The chief object of her adoration, 
the Duke of Wellington, became to her a familiar figure, owing 
to Mr. Smith’s ingenious pursuit of him at church or in street. 
Well might Lucy Snowe say of Dr. John: ‘ Of every object worth 
seeing he seemed to possess the Open, sesame! . . . He took me 
to places of interest in the town, whose names I had not before 
so much as heard.’ It was in one ‘ happy fortnight’ that Dr. John 
revealed to Lucy Snowe ‘ more of Villette, its environs and in- 
habitants,’ than months could have shown her with a less efficient 
escort. Villette and London (as discovered to Charlotte Bronté by 
Mr. Smith) are here convertible terms. 

Dr. John’s minutest characteristics as cicerone are scrutinised 
with the same transparent significance. Dr. John would leave 
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Lucy Snowe in a picture gallery or museum to study or meditate 
alone for two or three hours, and call for her when his business 
set him free. He did not oppress her with his own comment, nor 
pretend to connoisseurship which he did not possess. ‘ He spoke 
his thought, which was sure to be fresh.’ His sensible criticism 
came from his own resources. It was not borrowed nor stolen 
from books, nor decked out with dry facts or trite phrases or 
hackneyed opinions. Pertinent details interested him. There was 
no superficiality about his power of observation. His talk was 
neither cold nor vague. ‘He never prosed.’ 

A touching charm envelops all the relations which the book 
allots to Dr. John and his mother. Mrs. Bretton has practically no 
characteristics which tradition fails to trace in Mr. Smith’s mother, 
and many of Mrs. Bretton’s phrases are known to have fallen 
from Mrs. Smith’s lips. On her first introduction to Miss Bronté, 
Mrs. Smith was fifty-one years old, and had been a widow less 
than two years. Her youthful spirit was undimmed, and her son, 
as he often remarked, owed to her shrewdness, vivacity, and 
sanguine temper a large measure of the confidence with which he 
faced and conquered the heavy and complicated responsibilities 
that devolved on his young shoulders when his father died. The 
perfect understanding which linked mother and son together 
Charlotte Bronté transferred to her canvas with rare luminosity. 

In a letter to a friend Miss Bronté gave her earliest impression 
of Mrs. Smith as ‘a portly, handsome woman of her age,’ and of 
her younger children as ‘ all dark-eyed, dark-haired, and having 
clear, pale faces.’ This is how Mrs. Bretton was first brought to 
the reader’s notice in ‘ Villette’: 

She was not young as I remember her, but she was still handsome, tall, 
well made, and though dark for an Englishwoman, yet wearing always the clear- 
ness of health in her brunette cheek, and its vivacity in a pair of fine cheerful 
black eyes. 

Throughout the book Mrs. Bretton is credited at fifty with 
‘the alacrity and strength of five-and-twenty,’ with a self-reliant 
mood and a decided bearing. She never, we are told, made a 
fuss over trifles, and was always self-possessed in the presence 
of anxiety. Though she could be peremptory and commanding 
in manner, cheerfulness and benevolence possessed her being. 
Her son, who honoured her counsel, called her ‘old lady.’ His 
affectionate regard for her mingled at their hearth with a playful 
spirit of camaraderie. Hints are given in the book of a difficult 
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pecuniary situation in the affairs of the family, which Mrs. Bretton 
and her son boldly met side by side. The reference to the half-told 
episode ends in ‘ Villette ’ with these words : ‘So courageous a mother, 
with such a champion in her son, was well fitted to fight a good 
fight with the world, and to prevail ultimately.’ None can doubt 
that Miss Bronté here was reproducing some confidences given her 
by Mr. Smith or his mother of the days when he first took the helm 
at Cornhill. 

The best tribute that one can pay to Mrs. Smith is that no 
more charming type of matronhood than Mrs. Bretton is known 
to fiction. Charlotte Bronté’s final judgment on the hospitality 
which mother and son offered her in London is found in these 
fine sentences :— 

There are human tempers—bland, glowing, and genial—within whose influence 
it is as good for the poor in spirit to live, as it is for the feeble in frame to bask in 
the glow of noon. Of the number of these choice natures were certainly both 
Dr. Bretton’s and his mother’s. They liked to communicate happiness, as some 
like to occasion misery. They did it instinctively, without fuss, and apparently 
with little consciousness ; the means to give pleasure rose spontaneously in their 
minds. Every day, while I stayed with them, some little plan was proposed 
which resulted in beneficial enjoyment. 


VI. 


There are incidents in ‘ Villette’ which are digressions from the 
main path of the story. Most of them are memories of Charlotte 
Bronté’s sojourns in her publisher’s London household. They at 
times imperil the just perspective of the novel. Yet they have 
intrinsic interest from the mode of presentation, and bear eloquent 
testimony to the depth of the impression that her London ex- 
perience left on her. The minute description of the concert at 
the conservatoire in ‘Villette’ is alive with touches derived from 
Charlotte’s attentive hearing and observation of music recitals 
in London. It will be remembered that Mrs. Bretton causes 
her guest Lucy Snowe some alarm by suddenly bidding her 
to a concert at which royalty was expected, and that the girl’s 
lack of suitable apparel was instantaneously met by her hostess’s 
provision of a new pink dress. I have heard that the incident, 
in all the minuteness of its detail, is true of an identical experience 
of Charlotte Bronté at Mrs. Smith’s Bayswater home. Very familiar 
is the glowing description of Lucy’s visit to the Villette theatre 
to see and hear the great tragic actress Vashti. The heroine tells 
how she was bewitched by that magician of genius, who drew 
26—2 
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her heart out of its wonted orbit, ‘ who disclosed power like a deep 
swollen winter river, thundering in cataract, and bearing the soul, 
like a leaf, on the steep and steely sweep of its descent.’ Few more 
fervid tributes have been paid the histrionic art. The whole passage 
is Miss Bronté’s reminiscence of the impersonations of the great 
French actress Rachel, which the writer witnessed in Mr. Smith’s 
company at the London theatre in Covent Garden. 

The Vashti chapter is long and highly strung. It closes with 
a vivid description of an outbreak of fire in the playhouse. In the 
panic, Dr. John, with his look of ‘comely courage and cordial 
calm,’ does an heroic deed of rescue, which ultimately brings him 
a wife. The episode is a curious idealisation of a personal ex- 
perience, not of Charlotte Bronté, but of Mr. Smith, who narrated 
the circumstances to her in a letter. Charlotte Bronté had been, 
while in London, escorted by Mr. Smith to one of those famous 
amateur performances at the Duke of Devonshire’s house in 
Piccadilly, in which Charles Dickens, John Forster, Wilkie Collins, 
and other men of letters were wont occasionally to take part. 
The theatre scene owes nothing, the concert scene in the con- 
servatowre in ‘Villette,’ possibly owes something, to this dramatic 
entertainment which Charlotte witnessed with Mr. Smith. Soon, 
however, after Charlotte left for Haworth, Mr. Smith was again 
present at the Devonshire House theatricals with his sister and 
a lady friend. On this occasion some scenery on the stage 
caught fire, and for a few seconds a panic threatened. Mr. Smith 
gripped his two companions by the wrist and with all his force 
held them to their seats. They complained bitterly of his 
roughness, but he helped thereby to stem the general alarm. 
The smouldering flame was extinguished and confidence was 
restored. Mr. Smith wrote of the episode to Charlotte Bronté, and 
his story of the happily slender accident and of his own conduct 
bred in her throbbing mind the shocks and perils of the burning 
playhouse in Villette. 


VIL. 


The last illustration which I give here of Charlotte Bronti’s 
literary use of her London visits concerns not Mr. Smith alone, 
but also and more immediately Thackeray, the most eminent of 
the authors whom he made personally known to his guest. 
Thackeray’s fame was finally assured by the publication of 
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‘Vanity Fair’ in 1847, a few months before the appearance of 
‘Jane Eyre.’ Thackeray’s masterpiece filled Miss Bronté with 
enthusiastic admiration, and the author became at once an adored 
hero. She dedicated to him the second edition of ‘Jane Eyre’ 
early in 1848. It was while Thackeray’s second great novel, 
‘Pendennis,’ was nearing the close of its original monthly issue 
that Miss Bronté gratified one of her cherished ambitions by meeting 
Thackeray in person. The occasion was a dinner given by Mrs. 
Smith and her son in 1849, when Miss Bronté was paying them 
her second visit. The thrilling event proved for her a more trying 
ordeal than she anticipated. ‘In company,’ she wrote in ‘ Villette,’ 
‘a wretched idiosyncrasy forbade me to see or feel anything. . . . 
I never yet saw the well-reared child, much less the educated 
adult, who could not put me to shame by the sustained intelli- 
gence of its demeanour ’ in social intercourse. When she first saw 
Thackeray face to face her shyness was invincible. ‘Excitement 
and exhaustion made savage work of me that evening,’ she wrote ; 
‘what he thought of me I cannot tell.” Thackeray long remembered 
‘the trembling little frame, the little hand, the great honest eyes.’ 
Other meetings followed between the two; but though Miss Bronté 
lost her first sense of speechless dread, the personal association 
never proved quite congenial on either side. Thackeray and Miss 
Bronté reverenced each other’s genius with genuine sincerity. 
But Thackeray’s easy half-cynical conversation ruffled her austerity. 
To him she presented herself as ‘a little austere Joan of Arc, march- 
ing in upon us and rebuking our easy lives and our easy morals.’ 
His personality would seem to have both attracted and repelled 
her. On a morning call which Thackeray made her at Mr. Smith’s 
house, she improved the occasion by reproaching him with his short- 
comings. Mr. Smith has vivaciously described his own unheralded 
entry on ‘the queer scene.’ The little lady hardiy reached 


Thackeray’s elbow, but she plied the giant with a raking fire of 


invective before peace was restored. Miss Bronté declared that 
Thackeray behaved on the occasion ‘like a great Turk and 
heathen ; his excuses were worse than his crimes.’ 

The peculiarly severe standard by which she judged Thackeray 
has left a curious trace on ‘ Villette.” In May 1851 Mr. Smith and 
his mother took her to Willis’s Rooms to hear the novelist deliver 
the second of his lectures on the Humourists. He recognised her 
in the audience, and after the lecture playfully introduced her to 
his mother as ‘Jane Eyre,’ the title of her passionate heroine. 
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Mr. Smith has recorded that she warmly resented the mode of 
address. But she was even more embarrassed by Thackeray’s 
frank appeal to her to tell him how she enjoyed his performance. 
So natural a request disturbed her equanimity, and she had no 
word to offer. This slight fleeting encounter was enshrined a few 
months later in ‘Villette.’ The Professor, Paul Emanuel, there 
gives, amid applause, a lecture in the Villette Athénée, at which the 
heroine, Lucy Snowe, is present. Of the Professor’s subsequent 
demeanour Charlotte Bronté writes thus in her rdéle of Lucy 
Snowe :— 

As our party left the Hall, he stood at the entrance ; he saw and knew me, and 
lifted his hat ; he offered his hand in passing, and uttered the words ‘ Qu’en dites- 
vous ?’—question eminently characteristic, and reminding rhe, even in this his 
moment of triumph, of that inquisitive restlessness, that absence of what I con- 
sidered desirable self-control which were among his faults. He should not have 
cared just then to ask what I thought, or what anybody thought ; but he did care, 
and he was too natural to conceal, too impulsive to repress, his wish. Well! if I 
blamed his over eagerness, I liked his natveté. I would have praised him: I had 
plenty of praise in my heart; but, alas! no words came to my lips. Who has 
words at the right moment ? I stammered some lame expressions, but was truly 
glad when other people, coming up with profuse congratulations, covered my 
deficiency with their redundancy. 


The scene of May 1851 in Willis’s Rooms is here faithfully 
recorded. 

Another scene, in which Charlotte Bronté and Thackeray were 
the protagonists, was enacted in Thackeray’s house the following 
month. The author of ‘ Villette’ found no place for this second 
adventure in her fiction. But all the details still live freshly in 
the memory of Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, who herself 
played a part in the incident, and from her lips I learned a little 
more than I knew a week or two ago. Both she and Mr. Smith 
have already described the chief features of the episode with vivacity 
in print. But the points of interest, whether new or old, are varied 
enough to excuse mention of it here. 

It was one evening in June 1851, when both novelists were at 
the zenith of their high reputations, that the giant author of 
‘Vanity Fair’ gave at his house in Young Street, Kensington, a 
small evening party in honour of the little authoress of ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘Shirley.’ She was on her longest visit to Mr. Smith 
and his mother across the Park, and Mr. Smith accompanied her 
to Thackeray’s house. Lady Ritchie has written of the excitement 
with which her father, her sister, and herself awaited in the hall 
the great little lady’s arrival. Dressed in a little barége dress with 
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a pattern of faint green moss, the tiny and delicate woman entered 
the drawing-room, hanging on her host’s arm, ‘in mittens, in 
silence, and in seriousness.’ To meet the celebrated writer there were 
gathered, as Lady Ritchie lately reminded me, women of the most 
brilliant intellect and speech in London. There were Mrs. Carlyle, the 
witty and sardonic wife of Thomas Carlyle; Mrs. Brookfield, the 
dever wife of the fashionable preacher ; Mrs. Procter, overflowing 
in good spirits and shrewdness, wife of Charles Lamb’s friend and 
biographer, Barry Cornwall. All were anxious to show respect 
for the distinguished guest, and were exhilarated by the expectation 
of greeting her. But Miss Bronté was under a nervous spell, and 
her mental lassitude spread through the room. A blight settled 
on the assembly. Charlotte repulsed the ladies’ advances. Mrs. 
Brookfield opened conversation with the expression of a hope that 
Miss Bronté liked London. The skirmish ended with the novelist’s 
curt reply, ‘I do and I don’t.’ The gloom thickened ; the lamp 
began to smoke; Thackeray’s native gaiety drooped ; all hearts 
grew chill. The host, unable to cope with the silence, as his daughter 
tells us, furtively on tiptoe made for the street door, and sought the 
consolation of his club. His daughter, mystified by his retreat, 
suggested to the party in the drawing-room that he would be back 
soon; but he did not return till his guests had departed. To 
Lady Ritchie’s memory Charlotte still presents herself as a shy 
and prim little governess who regarded children like herself and 
her sister with a freezing severity. Mr. Smith, Charlotte’s com- 
panion at Thackeray’s memorable party, said that as she drove 
back with him to his mother’s house, she spoke acidly of the two 
little girls. 


Vil. 


' Qne’s sympathy goes out to this visitor to London drawing- 
tooms from the Yorkshire moors. Seasoned Londoners could at 
a first glance find little in her that was prepossessing, and many 
probably acquiesced in George Henry Lewes’s ungallant designation 
of her as ‘a little plain, provincial, sickly-looking old maid.’ In her 
first draft of ‘ Villette,’ which embodied so much of her London 
experience, she gave herself (who is the heroine) the surname of 
‘Frost,’ altering it to ‘Snowe ’ in the final version. But her cold- 
ness was superficial. No good and charitable judges could mis- 
conceive the warm enchantment of her genius, and her manner 
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yielded most of its self-conscious crudity and asperity to the sym- 
pathetic influence of Mr. Smith’s hospitality. 

The publication of ‘ Villette’ in January 1853 brings Charlotte 
Bronté’s relations with London to a fitting close. The book was 
begun early in 1851, after she had twice—for some weeks in each 
of the preceding two years—enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Smith 
and her son. The manuscript occupied her at intervals until the 
autumn of 1852. When she forwarded at that season the greater 
portion to Mr. Smith, her correspondence gives many signs of 
anxiety lest her bold transcription of his character should cause 
him discontent. But the wise publisher kept his counsel, and she 
as prudently made no excuses. He pronounced in general terms 
a highly favourable verdict. Some of his criticism on details she 
neglected, and he did not press them. He hinted at some ‘ discre- 
pancy,’ ‘ a want of perfect harmony ’ in the conception of Dr. John. 
There came, too, a suggestion from London that Dr. John should 
in the closing chapters marry Lucy Snowe. But no such intention 
found place in Charlotte Bronté’s design. ‘ Lucy,’ she wrote to 
Mr. Smith, ‘must not marry Dr. John: he is far too youthful, 
handsome, bright spirited, and sweet tempered: he is a curled 
darling of nature and fortune, and must draw a prize in life’s 
lottery. His wife must be young, rich, pretty: he must be made 
very happy indeed.’ In the book Dr. John is mated elsewhere, 
and he passes out of Lucy Snowe’s life without the exchange of 
any confidence of the heart. The heroine’s passion is centred on 
the grim, great-hearted professor, Paul Emanuel, who dies ship- 
wrecked in the Atlantic Ocean. The knell of death, not wedding 
bells, sounds the epilogue. 

When, in January 1853, the printing of ‘ Villette’ was on the 
point of completion, Miss Bronté stayed a fourth and last time 
under the Smiths’ roof in London. For a crowded fortnight, 
sight-seeing was continued under Mr. Smith’s escort with all the 
old ardour. Miss Bronté was still Mr. Smith’s guest on the day 
of ‘ Villette’s ’ publication, and she was at hand to hear the burst 
of unqualified applause with which London greeted this last of 
the works to be published in her lifetime. Early in February 1853 
she left for Haworth, and Mr. Smith did not meet her again. Later 
in the year their two lives underwent almost simultaneously .a 
momentous change. Mr. Smith became engaged to the lady 
whom he married on February 11, 1854, and Miss Bronté accepted 

the long-urged suit of her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Smith 
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and Charlotte Bronté exchanged notes of mutual congratulation, 
and with her warm expressions of good wishes for Mr. Smith’s 
married happiness Miss Bronté’s correspondence with her publisher 
seems to have closed. Her own quiet wedding took place a few 
months later (June 29, 1854), and she died on March 31, 1855. 

Mr. Smith lived on till April 6, 1901. Many and vast were the 
new interests which absorbed him in the long interval between 
Charlotte Bronté’s death and his own. Many were the new titles 
he acquired to fame and affection in middle life and in age. He 
has numerous claims to live in literary history. THe lives there as 
the friend of authors so illustrious as Thackeray and Browning, 
whose works he published after he became Miss Bronté’s pub- 
lisher. He lives there as the founder of the CorNHILL MAGAZINE 
and of the Pall Mall Gazette, and even more conspicuously as the 
public-spirited projector and proprietor of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ But whatever recognition is due to these 
achievements, it should never be forgotten by the literary historian 
any more than by Charlotte Bronté’s disciples that he was in youth 
the original of her sound-hearted, manly, and sensible Dr. John, 
who ranks with the most cheering portraits of masculine virtue 
that the hand of genius has drawn. 

That tendency, which Charlotte Bronté so signally exemplifies 
in Dr. John and Mrs. Bretton, of interpreting in her novels men 
and women with whom she came into personal contact, is often 
reckoned a defect in her art. It is complained, too, that she 
indulged overmuch in self-portraiture, and that her heroines, Jane 
Eyre and Lucy Snowe, present with too little qualification her 
own outlook on life as she records it in her private correspondence. 
The links that bind her fictitious personages to herself and her 
living associates crowd, indeed, upon the student of her life, and 
this ‘ audacious fidelity,’ as one critic terms it, has been cited as 
proof of limitation in her power of invention. But the point 
against her may easily be pressed too far. Every novelist presents 
in his work something of himself and his relations with kinsfolk, 
friends, and acquaintances. Fielding, Miss Austen, Scott, Thackeray, 
all faithfully transcribe much of themselves and of the life around 
them. Yet Miss Bronté’s censors, even when they admit the 
question to be one only of degree, aver that she depends more 
directly and to a larger extent than any novelists in the first rank 
on the immediate suggestion of her own sensation and environment. 
Neither Sterne’s Uncle Toby nor Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome, 
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we are reminded, has an identifiable model. Both, as far as are 
known, were compounded in the crucible of their creators’ imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, Paul Emanuel, Miss Bronté’s most com- 
plex and most finished presentment of human nature, is commonly 
reckoned a portrait from the life; Dr. John, her most radiant 
picture of mankind, is an avowed delineation of Mr. Smith. 
Broadly speaking, the argument would seem to merit less 
attention than has been paid it. After all, it matters little whence 
Charlotte Bronté gleaned her material compared with the uses to 
which she put it. No artist in fiction can reach a higher level 
of achievement than that of producing an irresistible illusion of life 
with its throbbing emotion, its elations, its depressions, its hopes 
and fears. A novelist’s records of fact and observation come to 
little unless they are clothed in the habiliments of genuine feeling. 
In the absence of adequate imagination, men and women, whence- 
soever they come, move on the printed page like lay figures. Miss 
Bronté’s imaginative endowment has been excelled in breadth and 
intensity. But her imaginative grip was strong enough to trans- 
mute her studies from the life into breathing entities of flesh and 
blood. Penetrating insight lent ‘a colossal phlegm and force’ to 
the measure of creative faculty within her scope, and the fiery 
glow of her language leaves an abiding conviction that, whatever 
else she closely studied, she was deeply versed in the human heart. 
At any rate she was unflinching in her pursuit of the truth about 
her fellow-creatures, and it was her patient and honest scrutiny of 
Mr. Smith which discovered for her Dr. John’s humane and cheery 
heroism. 




















PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT: 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GAUNT COMES TO GHYLL. 


Praey’s high spirits did not forsake her as the time for her wedding 
drew near. Gaunt was eager, with a dash of haste and recklessness 
about the matter that appealed to her gypsy’s temper. 

She knew that poor fools down in the valley were sick with the 
heat and the fever-dread ; for herself, she lived on the cooler moor, 
and a glance at its clean acres, a touch of its heather-wind, were 
enough to banish all thought of fever like an unclean ghost that 
had no place here on the hill-tops. She did not know that a part 
at least of Gaunt’s haste was due to Priscilla of the Good Intent. 
Since the day when Cilla had met him on the Shepperton Road 
Reuben had found the old disquiet return. Like his father before 
him, he had an instinct toward a wife who was comely of speech 
and manner ; he needed, as Mrs. Mathewson had said bitterly in 
time of April snow, a ladyish mistress for Marshlands. Do as he 
would these days, Gaunt saw constantly the picture of Cilla in her 
lilac frock. She would fit the old house as the well-ordered ivy 
did which grew along its front. Her voice would sound cool and 
low under the dark rafter-beams. There would be flowers about 
the house again, and the spinet would awaken to life under Cilla’s 
fingers. 

Reuben was tormented by that picture, and each detail of it 
grew clearer as the days went on. The man was to be pitied, maybe, 
for he had the gift of fancy, and at times it bred in him a strange 
irresolution. The one instinct in him longed for an orderly home, 
a settled purpose in life; the other took him to the open lands, 
where such as Peggy Mathewson, and the pedlar-folk, and the 
poachers, lived free of all convention. Each attracted him, and 
' Copyright, 1909, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America, 
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he had not once been taught, during his heedless and ungoverned 
boyhood, that it was idle to pursue two whims at once. 

Peggy, keen-sighted as she was, had no inkling of Gaunt’s 
weakness. He was eager, lover-like, full of plans for doing this 
and that about the house to make it ready for her. Even Widow 
Mathewson, though she looked for it, saw no hesitancy, no sign of 
withdrawal as the weeks drew on; and, in her own wry fashion, 
she was proud of Reuben, as a mother is proud of a weakling son 
when he shows stray glimpses of true manhood. It was little 
satisfaction to her, or none at all, that Peggy would be mistress of 
the biggest farm in Garth, would be wife to one of a yeoman breed 
so old that the Gaunts were counted as a sort of gentry among 
their farm-neighbours. The widow had her own pride of station, 
and not for a moment would she admit that her lass ‘ was bettering 
herself’ by marriage ; she was simply glad that the girl, if she 
must needs set her heart on Reuben, was likely to be treated well. 

For Peggy there was no shadow lying over these weeks. She 
had prayed, in her haphazard way, that there should be no break 
following that glamoured day at Linsall Fair ; and her prayer was 
granted. It seemed strange to her that she had ever found hard 
words for Reuben. He was strong and tender and considerate ; he 
asked only for a speedy wedding, and Peggy chided her mother 
because the widow was obstinate in her resolve. 

“Nay, lass,’ Mrs. Mathewson would say. ‘ Ye’ve bided long for 
Reuben, and ’tis a lile biding-time enough I’ve set him, surely. 
There’s no daughter o’ mine going to come pretty-come-quick to 
his call, just at the minute he cares to whistle.’ 

And Peggy would laugh, and tell herself that she was in no 
great haste for wedlock, after all. She asked for nothing beyond 
the present happiness. Strong at the churn, clear of vison, quick 
to see shortcomings in her neighbours, Peggy o’ Mathewson’s had 
yielded altogether to her love for Gaunt. He had put cobwebs over 
her eyes, as the Garth folk said; for she heard the fairies sing 
when at nights she went up to the beck that trickled under the 
rowans, and looked down at the lights of Marshlands, and pictured 
Reuben there. 

Towards the end of the waiting-time Gaunt rode up to Ghyll 
and told them that he had to be away in the Midlands for a week. 
His father, in one of the buying fits that came on him at times, had 
bought property down there, and he had to look to it. 

‘Twill be a wedding-gift for you, Peggy,’ he said at parting. 
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‘My lad, I want no wedding-gifts. If ye must go, ye must go, 
an’ good luck to ye; but, Reuben, never talk o’ gifts. The red 
kerchief you bought me at the Fair was enough for me—that, and 
what ye whispered on the home-way walk.’ 

They were standing at the moor’s edge, and peace was stealing 
up from the hollows. After the sun’s heat and the weariness, the 
dusk laid gentle fingers on the land, as if some moorland doctor 
came to the bedside of an ailing child and, just by the touch of 
his hand on the parched forehead, brought healing and content. 

There was no limit to the heath seen by this magical, soft 
light. Sharprise, crimson and gold and purple where the last of 
the sunset caught his crest, seemed to bound it on one side; but 
Peggy, looking out with practised eyes, could see further hills, and 
hills beyond, each putting on its nightcap of saffron haze. Light 
scents, stifled by the sun, began to creep abroad. It was a gloam- 
ing such as few could see without a quickened sense of the big 
life behind all frets and worries of the long day’s business. 

For Peggy o’ Mathewson’s it was home. These darkening 
hollows—the rough, winding ridges reaching out to the spaces where, 
in some heathen way of worship, she always sought her God—the 
cool, faint smell of the bracken and the ling—were all that spelled 
life and freedom for Peggy. The gloaming’s quiet, Gaunt’s nearness, 
softened her reckless spirits, but could not check her laughter. 

‘Oh, Reuben, I am daft ! ’ she said, putting both hands into his. 
‘Thought I could hold my own, I—and now I’m thinking only 
o’ ye—will ye come back, or will ye not —and are ye true, or are 
ye not ?—and all such moonshine nonsense. Reuben, I’ve been 
happy these last days. Ye wouldn’t spoil it all ? ’ 

‘Not lightly,’ said Reuben, as he kissed her good-bye, and 
went down the moor. 

The next day Peggy was listless and out of heart. She fancied 
the heat ailed her, though until now she had been careless of all 
extremes of weather. Widow Mathewson noticed the change as 
she smoked her pipe by the hearth that night. 

‘ Lile lass,’ she said, ‘ ye’re fretting for Reuben.’ 

Peggy shivered and crept nearer the peat fire. ‘Oh, I’m think- 
ing ali o’ ghosts, mother. He has to be away, and the fool I am to 
be needing him so, and there’s many a mile *twixt this and his 
home-coming.’ 

The widow. smiled, but her face was full of compassion. ‘I 
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loved your father i’ that way, Peggy. He was niver much to lean 
on, but I missed him sorely when he went down kirkyard lane.’ 

‘ You're sneering at Reuben again, mother.’ The girl’s temper 
was frayed to-day and broken at the edges. 

‘Nay, nay. I begin to think Reuben’s stauncher than your 
ather iver war. Happen ye’ve come to your own, Peggy; jor a 
man as can win a fell-race o’ the Linsall sort has summat behind 
it all. Ye’ll shape him by-and-by. Oh, ay, ye'll shape him. 
Men are all like a blunt bit o’ millstone grit ; they need a chisel, 
they.’ 

Peggy o’ Mathewson’s crept nearer still to the peats. The 
light of the one lamp shone on the pewter and the delf-ware that 
was Ghyll’s special pride, and the fire-glow played bo-peep in the 
corners of the living-room. 

“I scarce feel like a bride, mother,’ said Peggy, after a long 
silence. 

‘Tuts!’ answered Widow Mathewson. ‘Few maidens do. 
Ye talk as if there were no modesty left i’ the world.’ 

‘I’m so cold. All day it has been like a goose walking ower 
my grave—just as I said to Reuben when we walked fro’ Linsall 
Fair.’ 

The widow was easy in her mind to-night. Her hidden liking 
for Gaunt need not be checked so much in future; only she knew 
how bitterly she would miss Peggy in and about the house; but she 
knew, too, that it was idle—or worse—to keep her lass from a home 
of her own. A glance at the girl’s face, white and pinched, might 
have startled Widow Mathewson ; but she smoked her pipe, and 

looked into the grate, and hugged her self-content as a luxury seldom 
found at Ghyll. 

‘ Fiddle-me-ree,’ she answered, with pleasant tartness. ‘Th’ 
only geese as are walking abroad, to my knowledge, are ye an’ 
Reuben—an’ he’s a gander. Oh, lass Peggy, I’ve it all by heart! 
Niver sich a one i’ the world as your man; an’ ye know his short- 
comings plain as your own face in a pool; an’ ye throw bits 0° 
pebble into th’ pool, just to stir his proper likeness into pleasanter 
shape ; an’ ye call it loving the lad. Lord o’ mercy, there’s been 
many a woman at yond pool-edge afore your time, and will be after. 
I war there myseln once. Tis only nature.’ 

Peggy got up, and went out through the porch, and stood 
looking out and away across the moor. 

“I war there myseln once,’ repeated Widow Mathewson, with a 
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tolerant smile. ‘I munnot forget what ’twas like—just the wee, 
lile fairies dancing, an’ witchcraft ower the moor.’ 

She knocked her pipe out on the grate, and youth touched her 
brown, scarred face for a moment. 

‘Good sakes,’ she murmured, ‘ I’d like to be young again like 
that—cobwebs about my eyes or no. Better be a blithesome fool 
at two-an’-twenty than a wiser one at sixty.’ 

Five days later Gaunt returned to Garth. He came by the 
morning mail-coach, and sat by Dick the driver’s side, and asked 
as many questions regarding the health of Garth folk as if he had 
been absent for a year. 

‘Oh, they’ve ’scaped fever right enough,’ said Dick, trying to 
answer all his questions at once. ‘They’re a bit scared still, but 
forgetting all such rubbish. Widow Lister’s hale and hearty— 
ay, just a shade too hale and hearty. Billy the Fool is laking at 
the forge, an’ doing as much real work as ever David did, an’ 
willun’t take a penny for ’t. Has made a box, he, an’ tells all folk 
to put their silly money in through the slit and let it bide there 
till David comes again. He has no use for money, he—lile, wise 
lad as he is.’ 

*‘ And Widow Mathewson ? ’ asked Gaunt. 

Driver Dick knew well enough what news the other was seeking ; 
it was common knowledge now that Peggy o’ Mathewson’s and 
Gaunt had been ‘ asked’ three times at church. For that reason 
Dick concealed his knowledge as if it were a crime, and affected a 
fine ignorance as he flicked his team with the whip. 

‘Oh, she’s well enough, or was a few days since. Have not seen 
Peggy or th’ widow since Monday last. Terrible home-bird folk, 
both on ’em. I liken ’em always i’ my mind to a brace o’ nesting 
grouse, so shy an’ fierce an’ prideful as they are.’ 

Gaunt asked for no more news until the coach rounded the curve 
that brought him within two miles of Garth. 

* And Miss Priscilla ? ’ 

The driver gave him a shrewd, hasty glance. ‘ Oh, well enough. 
She never alters—a breath o’ rosemary along the dusty road. Wish 
I'd been born a lile thought higher i’ station, and could cast my 
eyes that way. There were never two made like Miss Good Intent. 
—And there she is, by that token, walking just ahead.’ 

‘You can put me down,’ said Gaunt. 

Driver Dick wasted little time in stopping and in starting 
off again. He greeted Priscilla with a friendly, courteous salute 
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when a moment later he passed her on the road ; and thén he touched 
his horses’ ears with a gentle whip that spoke of deep reflection 
on his part. Dick had leisure for reflection during those long 
drives between Shepperton and the remote hamlet that ended his 
twenty-mile journey, and it was second nature to him now to piece 
together the life-stories of those who dwelt along the road. He 
knew the men and women as a farmer knows each sheep in his 
flock ; he had gathered as much knowledge of their failings and 
their virtues, indeed, as might have been dangerous in one less 
generous, less free of outlook, than Dick the Driver. 

‘It must feel odd to be one q’ Mr. Gaunt’s sort,’ he was thinking. 
‘I mind yond day i’ spring when they drove out wi’ me, sweet 
as kiss-me-quicks, to Keta’s Well. I mind the way they came home 
again—she with the clover-pink in her cheeks, and Gaunt with a 
queer look in his eyes I’d not seen there before—Get along, Captain, 
or they’ll take ye for a tramp. Gee-up!—And now he’s come 
home to wed Peggy o’ Mathewson’s ; and I fancied, when he was 
seeking news just now, *twar Peggy he was asking after, until— 
well, until he named Miss Good Intent. Eh, well,—get along, 
Captain! The Queen doesn’t wait for her mails while such as ye 
catch a sleep along the road.’ 

Gaunt had overtaken Cilla long ago, and she had turned to 
meet his greeting with the clover-pink in her cheeks that Dick 
the Driver had thought of. 

‘Will you come to my wedding?’ he asked, ill at ease after 
his journey south and all the brave thoughts that had kept him 
company on the northward road. 

Priscillalaughed. It was the Garth way when trouble must be met. 

‘You have asked me, Reuben—and father, too—of course we 
shall be at the kirk.’ 

They walked side by side in silence until the grey gable of 
Good Intent showed near at hand. Reuben could not take his eyes 
from the girl’s face, and presently she looked up, embarrassed by a 
feeling of shame and unrest for which she could find no reason. 

“I wish you both well,’ she said, halting at the gate. 

The voice was not Cilla’s ; it was hesitating, cold. A random 
impulse took Gaunt unawares. 

* Cilla——’ he began eagerly. 

She withdrew, and her coldness disappeared. She was self- 
reliant again, full of a dainty, half-mocking rebuke that would not 
stoop to anger. 
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‘Good-bye,’ she said. ‘ They call you running water, Reuben ; 
but I’ve better hopes of you.’ 

Reuben stayed a moment, watching her until the house-porch 
hid her. For once he was troubled by the knowledge of his own 
weakness. An hour ago he had been full of his wedding-plans, full 
of his early scamper out to Garth by the mail. Peggy did not expect 
him until late afternoon, and he had looked forward, with a boy’s 
zest, to the surprise of a morning visit to Ghyll. It was Thursday, 
and Peggy would be busy at the churn; he would help her at 
the work ; Widow Mathewson would have her jibe, half tart, half 
friendly, when she put her head round the door of the dairy and 
found him ‘doing real work for once in a long journey.’ That 
was the picture he had seen—until he overtook Priscilla on the 
road. 

Gaunt set his face teward the moor, and made his way up to 
Ghyll; but the brightness of the picture had gone. He blamed 
himself for that moment’s treason with Cilla; it seemed an ill 
beginning for his wedding. The day was hot and garish, too, and 
the fierce summer had set its mark on the pastures and the 
hedgerows. Such leaves as were left unshrivelled showed lifeless, 
drab, and never a bird sang. Thirst was walking like a spectre 
through the land, side by side with the sun-heat. The fields were 
gaping wide, entreating rain. Even the yarrow flowers, liking a 
lean and scanty soil, carried drooping heads. The sheep stood 
staring up into the sky; for they were tried of cropping grass 
that was tough and lifeless as ill-won hay. 

When he reached the moor, Gaunt looked for Ghyll Farm. Its 
roof was set in the middle of waving lines of heat-haze, and no 
life stirred about the house. Fancy had played Reuben many a 
surly trick, but it helped him now to brace himself for coming 
trouble. Dalliance in sheltered Garth was forgotten ; he knew that 
ill news awaited him, and went forward, preparing himself to meet 
it. With all his faults, Gaunt was apt to meet an open danger in 
the face. 

Mrs. Mathewson, from the window of Peggy’s bedroom, had seen 
him come up the moor, and ran down and out into the croft. She 
found him opening the gate. 

‘Don’t come nigh, Reuben,’ she cried. ‘I tell ye, don’t come 
nigh ! ’ 

Her strong, lean arms were stretched towards him, motioning 
him away ; there was trouble in her face, and her eyes had the 
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look which tired folk wear when they have been awake throughout 
the night. 

He thought at first that her old distrust of him had returned, 
and laughed. ‘I’m not to be kept away from Ghyll these days, 
mother. Peggy is pledged to marry me next week, and ’tis over- 
late for you to say “‘ No” to that.’ 

As he came nearer Widow Mathewson withdrew. Gaunt could 
make nothing of the look she gave him—tragical, and full of pity, 
and weary beyond all belief. 

* Ye’ll not come in,’ she said sharply. 

‘ And why shouldn’t I?’ 

“Oh, Reuben—Reuben, the fever’s come to Ghyll. Peggy lies 
yonder i’ bed, and her face is ill to look at. Ye'll catch it, too, 
if ye come nigh the house—for me ’tis no matter—I’m ower-old 
to care.’ 

Gaunt paused for a moment, shocked by the news. Then he 
crossed the garden-strip and stood beside her in the porch. 

‘Mother,’ he said quietly, ‘it seems we’ve to know one another 
better. D’ye think I’m feared o’ the fever—if Peggy has caught 
it?’ 

She stood away from him. In the hour of fear she could not 
rid herself of this habit of denying all courage in a man. 

‘Fever means little to me,’ she said drily. ‘I’m ower and 
done with, Reuben, and care niver a little at all whether I lig me 
down or no. But ye’re young, lad——’ 

*‘ And a coward,’ broke in Reuben. 

She glanced again at his face. ‘Well, no,’ she said. ‘I was 
wrong there, and I own it. But, Reuben—there’s one i’ five lives 
on to tell on ’t if they catch the fever.’ 

‘Then Peggy must be the one—that’s all, mother. We’ll save 
her yet between us.’ 

He had no thought of himself. His face, after he had heard 
her news, was softened, yet full of quiet strength. The widow 
felt a grudging admiration for this man with whom she had fought 
so bitterly in days gone by ; she looked again at his trim, healthy 
body, at the young health in his face, and she was filled with 
pity. 

‘Reuben, lad, go back ower th’ moor,’ she said, peremptorily. 
“If one’s to die, there’s lile use killing two. I tell ye,’ she broke 
off with a touch of the old bitterness, ‘the fever takes no more 
count o’ Mr. Gaunt o’ Marshlands than it does o’ plain Peggy 
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Mathewson. Tis not just a risk ye’re taking—’tis as near to certain 
as aught i’ this life can be that ye’ll catch it, an’ die on ’t, an’ 
no more o’ Gaunts o’ Marshlands.’ 

‘Well, there’s not much to boast of as it is. If you put it 
that way, I’m risking little.’ 

Widow Mathewson, though she and Peggy had lived high up 
above the peopled villages, had a sure instinct for truth or mean- 
ness in her fellows. She could detect no sign of cowardice under 
Gaunt’s quiet acceptance of his destiny. There was no bluster, 
covering a weak purpose. He meant to share Peggy’s trouble. 

‘Reuben, there’s few i’ Garth would be so daft,’ she said, 
still guarding the porch. ‘Think awhile! I’ve known what the 
fever means longer than ye could know it. Thirty year back it 
came to Garth, an’ good men o’ their hands—good men o’ their 
lives, too, an’ honest—dared not come nigh a house that had the 
white cross on it.’ 

‘My father used to tell of it.” Reuben was indifferent, as if 
it were no time to listen to bygone tales. He was thinking of 
Peggy, lying helpless in the upstairs room. 

‘Did he tell ye that the coffiners were found missing when 
they were needed to see bodies buried decently fro’ end to end o’ 
Garth? Did he tell ye that men who'd faced storm on th’ moor, 
an’ danger o’ most sorts, sat shivering by their fires, an’ dursn’t 
stir a finger to help stricken folk ? Oh, Reuben, lad, ’tis no game 0’ 
kiss-by-the-stream, this, and naught to bother ye at after.’ 

‘Never said it was, mother,’ said Gaunt, drily. ‘I’m here to 
see we do our best for Peggy.’ 

The widow understood, somehow, that Reuben the despised 
was her master in this time of stress. Weak as running water he 
might be afterwards, when better days arrived ; but now he had 
the strength of many a likelier man. Her good man had been weak 
in all days, fair or foul, and memory of him had hindered her out- 
look upon Gaunt. 

She stood in silence for a while, her spare height framed against 
the entry to this house of sickness. Far down the reaches of the 
moor a tired haze lay, and prayed for rain ; from the blue of the 
weary sky the sun shone fiercely. Again the mother-pity came 
to Widow Mathewson. For herself, it did not matter; she could 
tend Peggy, and could die if her time had come, and no tears wasted ; 
but Gaunt had no need to die just yet. She guarded the grey old 
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porch as men, in the lawless times, had fought for their wives and 
bairns at this same door. 

‘Tis the waiting-time will trouble ye, Reuben,’ she said, in 
a matter-of-fact, quiet voice. ‘Th’ men are cowards when th’ 
fever comes, for that reason. If they could know i’ a day or so 
whether they'd caught it or no, they’d niver heed the danger, like, 
Women are used to waiting, and they’re bolder at these times.’ 

‘I’m coming in, mother.’ 

‘Nay, think ower it, lad! Think ower it! There'll be six 
weeks 0’ waiting afore iver ye know whether ye’ve caught th’ 
fever. Six weeks, Reuben! Plenty o’ men wouldn’t wait as long 
for a maid that was bonnie and well.’ 

Reuben took her by the arms, and made a way for himself. 
‘There, mother, ’tis done; now I take it. Lucky I told them down 
at Marshlands that I might or might not be home to-day. They'll 
not sit up for me to-night, and to-morrow I must get a message 
down somehow.’ 

Mrs. Mathewson and Gaunt stood facing each other in the 
living-room. If there had been enmity between them, they did not 
remember it; a grave silence held between them, for each knew 
that death lay very near—not to Peggy only, but to themselves. 

“ There’s still a chance to go back, Reuben,’ she said at last. ‘Ye 
may or may not have caught it by stepping into t’ house, and ye 
need say naught to nobody ; but if ye once go up into th’ chamber— 
an’ I see you’ve your eyes on th’ stair-door—there’ll be no return 
for ye.’ 

A troubled moaning sounded from the room above, and Gaunt 
laid a hand on the neck of the staircase door. ‘Maybe ’twould 
ease the lass if she knew I was near,’ he said gently. 

‘She willun’t know! She’s ower far gone, I tell ye! Reuben, 
my lad, have just a thought for yourseln.’ 

He glanced at her with his curious, new look of gravity and 
self-efiacement, and went up the stair. The widow heard his step 
on the boards overhead, then a startled cry. She knew what the 
cry meant. The Peggy who had watched him win the fell-race, 
who had danced on Linsall Green, was not the lass who lay on 
the bed up there ; for the fever laid ugly hands on the faces of its 
victim, and on their minds its hold was still more cruel. There 
were no wild outbursts of delirium, followed by intervals of sanity 
and hope; there was only the low, helpless muttering, the sluggish 
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apathy, the denial of all power or will to find healing from any 
human ministry. 

Widow Mathewson paced up and down the living-room with 
her man-like strides; and by-and-by she heard Reuben pacing up 
and down the floor above. It was Gaunt’s hour of bitterness, the 
first hour of his heedless life that had found him ready to hearken to 
his lesson. If he had dealt ill with Peggy o’ Mathewson’s in times 
past, he was paying something of the penalty now. It was not so 
much the bodily change in her that shocked and terrified him ; 
it was the knowledge, brought suddenly home to him, that she did 
not care whether he stood at the bedside or not—that likely she 
would never care again in this world. The incessant moaning 
maddened him ; it seemed to tell of some anguish that was beyond 
reach of his help. He could not believe that Peggy herself felt 
nothing, knew nothing—that it was he, in full vigour of mind and 
body, who suffered for her just by looking on. 

He came down the stone stairway at last, and the widow ceased 
her restless walk. She looked at his face. It was white and stern, 
but there was no trace of personal fear in it. 

‘It was as well I came,’ he said. 

‘ As well you came?’ she echoed. ‘ You say that after—after 
going to yond upstairs room ? ’ 

‘Yes, mother. You may be tough, but ’twould have driven 
ye mad to live alone with what’s in the house here. Mother, is 
there naught at all we can do to ease her ? ’ he broke off. 

‘Ay, but not mich. I’m skilled enough i’ nursing-work, so far 
as that goes. But th’ fever shoves a body aside like, an’ willun’t 
let nursing have its say.’ 

For the first time she let weakness overcome her. Her tears 
were few, but full of passionate relief, and they were a tribute to 
the sense that, for once in her stormy life, she had a man about her 
in time of need. 

Gaunt patted her gently on the shoulder. All the hidden 
liking between the oddly assorted pair was patent to them both. 

‘That’s better,’ he said. ‘Wish Peggy up yonder could cry 
like that. °Twould do her a power o’ good.’ 

Toward gloaming of that day, as Reuben stood at the window 
after one of his fruitless visits to the room above, he saw a lad 
come up the slope of the moor. He ran out across the croft, and 
shouted to the lad. Already he had learned the instinct of all 
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who had seen the fever close—the instinct to cry, like a leper of 
old, that none must come too near. 

The lad ceased whistling, and halted in surprise ; for Reuben, 
though he did not know it, was waving his arms like one far gone 
in drink or madness. 

‘I war nobbut stepping up for a sitting of eggs fro’ th’ widow. 
Miss Cilla 0’ Good Intent telled me to come,’ he said, half blubber- 
ing. ‘Twas promised, yond clutch of eggs, an’ Miss Good Intent 
wants t’ chickens reared i’ good time for the winter.’ 

Gaunt saw now that it was Dan Foster’s lad, whose delight, like 
that of bigger men-folk, was to run errands for Priscilla when he 
was not blowing the bellows for Fool Billy at the forge. 

‘Bide where you are!’ he called sharply. ‘I want you to go 
back to Marshlands, and tell them I shall not be home for weeks. 
Have you got that message into your head, Dan ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the lad, recovering from his bewilderment. 

‘And then go on to Good Intent, and tell Miss Cilla that for 
God’s sake she’s not to come nor send to Ghyll here.’ Gaunt, with 
a backward thought of Peggy lying in the upstairs room, was 
ashamed of his eagerness that Cilla should be saved. ‘ You'll not 
forget, Dan ?’ 

‘No,’ said the boy, his native curiosity conquering the last 
trace of fear. ‘No, Ill not forget, Mr. Gaunt ; but what mun I say 
is th’ reason, like, that Miss Good Intent can’t get her eggs? She’s 
main set on getting that clutch, she is; an’ she’ll fancy ’twar me as 
disappointed her.’ 

Gaunt laughed harshly. ‘The reason? Tell her that the 
fever’s come to Ghyll.’ 

Like a wounded rabbit the lad sought cover. To him the 
fever meant all that was terrible, mysterious ; he had heard his 
elders talk of it these months past beside the hearth ; he feared 
that, even at this distance and with the clean breath of the heath 
between himself and Ghyll, he might be overtaken by the pestilence. 
Gaunt watched him run far down the moor and turn the shoulder 
of a hillock, and then he went indoors again. Mrs. Mathewson was 
sitting by the hearth. 

‘I’ve sent word to Marshlands,’ he said, taking a seat in the 
settle-corner as if the widow and he were friends of longer standing. 
‘ They'll not look for me till I come home again ; and meanwhile the 
farm and all that will be cared for.’ 

The widow lifted her head and looked at Gaunt with the keen 
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glance which until to-day he had found disconcerting. No 
anxiety, no brooding instinct of disaster, could check the tongue 
of this woman who had seen life’s soft illusions leave her one by one. 

‘Ye’ll likely not reach home again, Reuben.’ 

‘Likely not,’ he answered, feeling for his pipe and filling it 
with careful fingers. ‘There’s few would miss me, come to think 
of it, save you and Peggy.’ 

‘I’d miss ye, Reuben Gaunt ?’ she snapped, with a tired effort 
to resist her new outlook on the man. 

‘Yes, you, mother. D’ye hear Peggy moaning up above us ? 
"Twas time that I, or another, came to help ye bear it.’ 

Widow Mathewson reached out for her black clay-pipe, and 
took a bit of live peat from the fire, and lit the half-filled bowl. 
‘We mud as well smoke in company, Reuben,’ she said. 

They smoked in friendship for a while. 

‘Gaunt,’ asked the widow suddenly, ‘d’ye know what fear 
means, or what death means, or are ye a likelier lad than I thought 
ye?’ 

‘I know what death means, mother,’ said Reuben, as he moved 
from the settle-corner to stir the peat-fire into life. ‘I’ve learned 
to-day.’ 

Again a silence fell between them. Then the widow lit her 
pipe afresh, and her voice was gentler than Gaunt had known it 
hitherto. 

‘You’ve fooled a good few women i’ your time, Reuben; but 
I fancy you’re not by way o’ fooling now.’ 

‘No,’ said Gaunt ; ‘I’m not by way o’ fooling now.’ 

Outside, there was no breath of ease to hint that rain might 
come to-morrow, or the next day after. In the red of a stagnant 
sunset the day had ceased, and night brought only a sultry heat 
that taxed men’s endurance to the breaking-point. 

‘Reuben,’ said Widow Mathewson, ‘I wish th’ wind would 
ding the house-door down, if only to stifle yond moaning up aboon 
us. She’s all I’ve got, and I can do naught at all.’ 

‘Bide and see, mother. All’s not over yet. There, let me 
fill your pipe again for you, mother. “Twill never do to let you 
go handling an empty bowl.’ 

Their vigil had begun. Widow Mathewson stole quiet glances 
now and then at the other’s face. She was wondering if the fever 
had been sent, after all, to make a man of Gaunt of Marshlands. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Dan Foster’s lad lost no time in delivering Gaunt’s message at 
Marshlands. Fright lent speed to his legs, and he was glad to 
pass on his terror to older folk, with a boy’s faith that they would 
be able, in their wisdom, to relieve him of it. 

He got little comfort, however, from Gaunt’s housekeeper. 
Her face was scared as his own, and she half-closed the door against 
him. 

‘Tis just like a trick o’ yond Mathewsons,’ she snapped. ‘ Keep 
themselves apart, they, and reckon to wear a mucky sort o’ pride 
o their own. Contrairy folk, I allus did say; and now they’ve 
brought fever into Garth. Oh, ay, ’tis like ’em.’ 

With that she closed the door outright on Dan Foster’s lad, 
just as her master had done upon the stranger-woman long ago. 
She and old Gaunt had suffered from terror of different kinds, but 
the result in action was the same. 

The lad whimpered afresh—just as Billy the Fool had done in 
that same long ago—as he found himself lonely in the cutting 
wind. Then he set off again for Good Intent. Miss Cilla would be 
there ; and there was healing wherever Miss Cilla was. 

He found her throwing corn to her pigeons. 

‘Where is the clutch of eggs, Dan ?’ she asked, looking at the 
empty basket on his arm. 

A boy who has had one rebuff fears twenty afterwards to follow, 
and Dan kept his distance. 

‘Please, miss, Mr. Gaunt wouldn’t let me come nigh.’ 

‘Why, Dan ?’ 

‘I dursn’t tell.’ 

Cilla came to the gate of the croft. ‘ You’re no coward, Dan. 
Never say “daren’t ” again in my hearing.’ 

‘They’ve fever up at Ghyll,’ he said, and turned half about, 
as if expecting to be driven away. 

Priscilla lost her courage, as Dan Foster’s lad had done, but her 
excuse was cowardice for another. Personal fear she had none ; 
and throughout the long reign of terror, when even her father had 
gone in dread of fever at times, Cilla had never yielded to panic. 
She had met the danger as she had faced the heart-sickness which 
Gaunt had caused her in the spring ; for Cilla’s slimness, the charm 
which all acknowledged, was made up of strength, not weakness. 
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‘Tell me, Dan—tell me quickly—it is at Ghyll the fever is? 
It is not Mr. Gaunt who has it? That cannot be, for I saw him 
only a few hours since.’ 

‘Nay,’ the lad answered bluntly. ‘Mr. Gaunt, he hasn’t got it 
yet, but he’ll have it soon, I reckon. Seems he’s helping up yonder 
at Ghyll. Said he wouldn’t be home for weeks, he did, and bid me 
carry a message for him to Marshlands.’ 

‘Lord help us!’ broke in Widow Lister’s soft, kittenish voice. 
‘I said *twould come; an’ what’s a poor widow-body to do if she 
catches it, and her living all by her lone, without chick or child to 
help her ? ’ 

The widow had a keen scent for disaster. She had seen Dan 
come down the road with a look of fright, had followed him, and 
now was standing close to Cilla’s elbow. As of old, her first 
thought was for herself; that was why, as she stood in the sun- 
light, no line or wrinkle showed on her babyish face, though other 
women of her age would have earned such marks of righteousness 
long since. 

Cilla turned, and her smile was quick and eager. She was glad 
just now for a respite from her thoughts. ‘Lord help other folk, 
Mrs. Lister,’ she answered briskly. ‘Have you never tried that 
medicine 2’ 

The widow sighed, and her eyes sought the ground meekly. 
‘Chit of a girl,’ she was thinking, ‘to go lecturing me. As if I didn’t 
spend all my days i’ worriting about other folk’s troubles. Am 
always the first, I, to find troubles out. But then she doesn’t 
know what the fever means, the lile, daft lass.’ 

Dan had taken a look at the sun, his only timepiece, and had 
grown alert on the sudden. 

‘Will bid you good-day, Miss Cilla,’ he said, touching his cap. 
‘Tis five o’ the clock, or thereabouts, an’ I promised Billy the 
Fool to bellows-blow for him. He gets terrible short i’ the temper, 
does Billy, if I’m not there to a minute.’ 

Widow Lister followed him down the road. ‘Oh, Dan, my 
lad!’ she called after him. ‘Tell Billy he’s never mended my bit 
of a window-fastener yet. David promised to do it, an’ went over- 
seas ; then Billy said he’d do the job ; but men are all of a pattern, 
so ‘twould seem.’ 

Cilla watched the two of them out of sight. Well as she knew 
the widow, there was something unexpected—Iudicrous almost— 
in her remembrance of the window-fastener. The fever had come 
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to Ghyll; it might steal down to Garth before the month was out; 
yet Widow Lister, in the midst of childish fright, could remember 
that David the Smith had left one job undone when he set sail for 
Canada. 

‘ What’s amiss, lile lass?’ asked her father, coming down the 
highway and seeing the troubled look in her face. 

‘Oh, nothing, father—the day has been over-warm, and I’m 
feeling it maybe——’ 

‘Now don’t go blaming the weather,’ roared Yeoman Hirst, 
admitting all the parish into his confidence. ‘ Weather comes, 
and it goes. There needs more than that to shake you, Cilla.’ 

She told him the news, and Yeoman Hirst stood very still for 
a moment. He was afraid, and.he was conquering his fear. 

‘*Twas bound to reach us soon or late,’ he said, in a steady 
voice. ‘ Fancied it might leave bonnie Garth alone, but ’twas not 
to be. We mun just look it straight i’ the face, lass, an’ get on 
with our day’s work as if naught had happened.’ 

Cilla put an arm through her father’s. There was some- 
thing vastly clean and strong and childlike in the yeoman’s 
faith; he was a man to lean upon, as Widow Mathewson would 
have put it. 

‘It’s at Ghyll, you say?” went on the farmer after a pause. 
‘Which of the two has caught it—the mother, or Peggy?’ 

‘Dan didn’t say. He was so scared, poor lad, that he seemed 
glad to be rid of his message and away. But Reuben Gaunt is 
there, and means to bide.’ 

Hirst’s temper was ruffled by his fear and the need to check 
it, as a strong man’s way is. ‘Can understand his being there— 
but as for biding, Gaunt was never one to bide two minutes i’ one 
place—’specially if there happened to be danger to his durned, 
soft body.’ 

‘You’re wrong, father.’ Cilla’s voice was warm in defence of 
the man who had slighted her. ‘ He may be this and that, but not 
a coward. If he’d found all well at Ghyll, he might have roamed 
abroad—as it was, he stayed.’ 

‘Oh, the snod ways o’ reasoning ye women have!’ growled 
Hirst. ‘Dan brought false news if he said Gaunt stayed in a 
fever-house. I wouldn’t do it myself, lass; and I should reckon 
myself a prudent man for taking to my heels. There, there! 
I never could bear to wrangle, least of all wi’ ye, Cilla. Come 
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away in, and get my tea ready. I’m droughty and dry, like the 
roads that clem ye up wi’ dust these days.’ 

At Ghyll, up on the lonely moor, the hot day ended in weariness 
and hardship. Widow Mathewson had crept often up the stair 
to see if she could help her lass. Now she and Reuben were smoking 
together beside the hearth. If courage needed proof, these two 
were finding the best gift of life—bravery won from fear. The 
fever was no fanciful scourge, to be tempted by encouragement 
into building foul nests about a house. It came like a sword that 
did not kill with a clean blade at once, but hacked its victim with a 
blunt, rusty edge until the end came ; and strength or weakness of 
the folk who met it mattered little, as with other plagues. 

The widow and Reuben Gaunt smoked tranquilly by the hearth ; 
and the quiet, hot silence lay about two folk who were learning 
to approve each other. The woman, after the moorland fashion, 
was passing the time with tales of the last visitation. It seemed 
to give her some relief, just as the sleepy fire of peats served, in 
some odd way, to cheer the sultriness which it intensified. 

‘Ye were in your cradle then,’ she said, ‘an’ knew naught 
on ’t, though it carried your mother off. Reuben, if ye iver want 
to know what flimsy stuff we’re made of—high or low, good ’uns an’ 
bad—ye’ve got to look on at a fever-time. Th’ fear seems more 
catching than th’ fever itseln, an’ always th’ big, hearty men 
catches it worst. Oh, the sights that come back to mind! Thirty- 
and-four year ago it war, and all comes back as plain as Peggy’s 
moaning up aboon us yonder.’ 

Gaunt saw that it eased her to talk of olden days. The man 
had grown gentle, considerate. He was full of this new experience 
of thinking for others rather than for himself. 

‘Tell me about them, mother,’ he said. 

‘Oh, there’s no use i’ telling. Ye need to have seen it—as ye 
will do, happen, if ye’re spared—to know the muckiness o’ fright. 
Ivery house war an island to itseln. Men who'd faced bulls run 
mad at Shepperton market-day, men who'd risked crossing the 
bogland at dark o’ neet to bring comfort to a friend—where were 
they, Reuben? Hugging their own firesides. Not a drop 0’ 
milk could the poorer sort get—and milk was needed, ye’ll be sure, 
i the stricken cottages—for a watch was kept at th’ farm-gate, 
an’ they were fended off afore they could bring their pitchers nigh.’ 

The widow talked as of things she had seen long ago with clear, 
unfrightened eyes. She would pause to light her pipe, and then 
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would fall into a friendly silence, taking up the tale again at leisure, 
For she knew that, however it went with Peggy, there would be 
time and to spare for talk with Reuben. 

‘T’ve heard young folk shiver an’ shake when small-pox was so 
much as named. Bless ye, I’ve seen worse nor small-pox. It may 
spoil your face—an’ what day of a hard life doesn’t help to spoil 
your looks ?—but there’s a chance o’ living on. There’s the rub, 
lad! ’Tis when ye set folk face to face wi’ what’s all but certain 
death, that ye know what they’re made of. There’s rum i’ the 
cupboard, Reuben. I’m forgetting what manners I iver had.’ 

‘No, and thank you, mother—not just to-night.’ 

The widow got up, set glasses and a bottle on the table, and 
took down the kettle from the wreckan hanging over the peat- 
fire. 

‘Don’t ye go too far i’ godliness all at once, Reuben,’ she said. 
with a flash of her old tartness. ‘ Ye’re not going to save Peggy 
by keeping a drop o’ liquor out 0’ ye—but happen ye’ll let the fever 
in by playing the miser that way.’ 

Gaunt had been right when he said that the widow could never 
have borne her loneliness without a man to help her. Already she 
was gentler than he had known her. She jested about the measure 
of rum she shared with him, saying that he led her into bad ways. 
She had found that interval of peace which sometimes comes to 
folk in the bitterest of their trouble ; and those who have lived long, 
and suffered long, say that it is God’s breathing-space, granted to 
brave folk lest their courage fail them at the pinch. 

Down at Garth the stars lay tranquil over David’s forge. Dan 
Foster’s lad was sweating at the bellows, while Fool Billy played 
at getting the day’s work done. Billy had finished the last of the 
job, and soon afterwards Yeoman Hirst came by, and, seeing the 
fire-glow cross the road, stepped in to ask if his fencing-rails were 
ready for the morrow. 

‘Te he!’ chuckled Billy. ‘Said they’d be done right fair in 
time, I did, and Billy keeps his word. Ye’d have nigh split your 
sides, yeoman, to see Dan yonder a-blowing and a-blowing till 
I fancied he was going to burst his lile self and the bellows, too. 
You're stepping up to Good Intent? Well, now, I’ll stretch my 
legs a bit, I will, after all this marlaking.’ 

He walked in silence beside Hirst, after accepting his customary 
match and pipeful of tobacco. It was not till they reached Good 

Intent that the workings of the natural’s mind showed plainly. 
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‘Dan tells me fever’s come to Ghyll,’ he said, in the low, dis- 
ionate voice which was always a sign, to those who knew him, 
of some troubled reaching-out to his blurred past. 

‘ Ay, but don’t ye go fearing it, lad Billy. *T'would never hurt 
such as ye.’ 

‘Was thinking of Mr. Gaunt, I. Dan says he’s up yonder. Now, 
*twould be terrible pranksome if he happened to die on ’t himself. 
There’d be such a clearing o’ the air, as a body might say.’ 

Hirst, little as he cared for Reuben Gaunt, was shocked by the 
quietness with which Billy uttered the wish. This lad, who was 
peaceable and kindly of face as Garth street itself, was asking a 
terrible punishment for his one enemy. 

‘Oh, tuts, lad!’ said the yeoman, patting him roughly on the 
shoulder. ‘ We don’t pray fever on any man, surely, whether we 
like him or no.’ 

‘ Well, now, I don’t pray fever. Couldn’t if I were minded to. 
I just think long o’ what I want—as hard as my daft wits can be 
driven, yeoman—and then I bide till it comes.’ 

Yeoman Hirst had no insight into the byways of prayer; he 
said his own on Sabbaths, while Billy was roaming wide across the 
moors, and he said them with the simple faith that was a part of 
his dealings with this and with the next world. He was nonplussed, 
for the natural at these times was self-possessed, and his quiet 
statements, as of fact, unsettled wiser men. 

‘Come in, lad,’ said Hirst, pushing the other into the porchway. 
“T’ll tell Cilla to draw ye a sup of home-brewed ale, and we'll talk 
0’ likelier things than fever.’ 

‘Thank ye, but nay,’ said Fool Billy, after a pause. ‘I’ve a 
mind to shut down the forge, and then get home to bed among the 
heather. Terrible chap is Billy for playing all day like. Then 
he needs his snug bed under sky-blankets, yeoman. I'll be bidding 
ye good-night, I. There’s a lavrock calls me up with the dawn, 
and he’ll miss me if I oversleep myself.’ 

‘Cilla, is Billy a fool, or are ye and me?’ asked Hirst, coming 
into the living-room and finding Priscilla tending the geraniums 
that lined the window-sill. 

‘Ye and me, father,’ answered Cilla, with a queer little laugh. 
‘I was thinking of Reuben Gaunt when you came in, and that was 

foolishness, you’ve always told me.’ 
Hirst settled himself in the hooded chair and stirred the peat- 
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fire into a warmth that was no way needed. ‘So was Fool Billy. 
He wished the fever might take him yonder up at Ghyll.’ 

Cilla had been thinking her own thoughts ; and she came and 
stood by the hearth, one hand on the mantel, with its tea-canisters 
and its china dogs. Through the heat, and the work of the farms, 
and the fever-dread, Priscilla was still the coolest and the bravest 
thing in Garth. She had something about her at all times of that 
starlight strength and constancy which Fool Billy courted as he 
slept among the heather-beds. 

‘I’ve wished better things for Reuben,’ she said. ‘I was 
thinking, when you stepped in, father, that he’s done what few in 
Garth would do.’ 

‘Won a fell-race,eh ? To be sure, there’s summat i’ doing that ; 
but, Cilla, there’s harder races 7’ this life, and ye’re daft to think o’ 
Reuben.’ 

‘Oh, father, no! It was more than the fell-race I was thinking 
of. From what Dan said, he is staying at Ghyll. You need have 
no doubt of that, as you had this morning. How many would have 
done as much—how many of all the folk we know? Torun arace, 
father, and hear them clapping hands, and know your feet are 
going nimble underneath ye—that seems easy, and soon over, win 
or lose it. But to wait beside a fever-bed !’ 

Hirst stirred uneasily in his chair. ‘ Now, Cilla, you’re letting 
fancy play the dangment wi’ ye, same as Gaunt did always. Fancies 
are well enough, lass, but I’m for the day’s work, and beef and ale 
in between to prop up all the chancy-come-quick notions.’ 

‘Reuben is for the day’s work,’ said Cilla quietly—‘ a harder 
working day than I’ve had yet.’ 

Hirst reached for his pipe and sat in silence. Priscilla rested 
both hands lightly on the mantel, and stooped to the smouldering 
peats, and saw fire-pictures there. All her love for Gaunt had 
found resurrection. The shame that had followed the green, soft 
ways of spring went out and away from her. If he could run with 
the best of those who ran at Linsall Fair, if afterwards he could 
face the quietness of that dread which few met bravely, he had shown 
courage of two kinds. His faults—were they not all on the sur- 
face? He had found little chance as yet to show his strength. 

It was so that Cilla went excusing him ; and presently, as she 
looked deeper in the peats, she grew angry with herself for thinking 
that excuse of any kind was needed. She remembered Widow 
Mathewson’s tale, her picture of Reuben’s motherless, untended 
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boyhood. Her heart went out to him ; and suddenly she flushed 
with keen dismay. Under all other thoughts was the question 
whether it were Peggy who had caught the fever. She had come 
near to making a dream-picture of what might follow if Gaunt were 
free—if Gaunt were free. 

She checked herself. ‘Father, there’s nothing so idle as 
thoughts,’ she said, standing straight to her comely height and 
seeking wisdom from the other’s bigness and look of well-being. 
‘Tis time I got to bed, if I’m to be fit for any work in the morning, 
Good-night, father.’ 

She lingered on the last words, and Hirst, who was no fool so 
far as observation went, laughed quietly over his pipe when she had 
gone. 

‘She’s tender, she, with the old man,’ he muttered. ” Bless 
me if the lile fool hasn’t been thinking o’ Gaunt again. I know 
that note ? her voice. She had it i’ spring, and it put me in mind 
of a blackbird’s when she’s all about building her nest. Well, I’ve 
known queer cattle i’ my time, but the queerest of all is women. 
I like ’em, I, for all that.’ 

He tried to banish Gaunt from his thoughts, as a man of no 
account, and could not. Like Cilla, he was just—and for that 
reason was laughed at now and then by his neighbours—and he 
knew that Gaunt, if it were true that he had stayed by choice at 
Ghyll, was a better man to-day than he. 

‘Mind ye, I don’t believe the tale,’ he said stubbornly, stirring 
the peats with needless vigour. ‘Dan Foster’s lad is like others— 
light 0’ feet and light o’ thought. He brought a wrong tale down 
to Garth ; but we shall know, I reckon, by the morning.’ 

Cilla, in her room above, was less anxious to get to bed betimes 
than she had seemed. She leaned at the open casement, and 
watched the half-moon ride the sky. Not a breath of air came 
from the steaming night ; it was cooler within doors than without. 
The apple-tree whose branches had lit the window-panes with 
tender green in spring showed dry and drooping leaves ; its sickly 
fruit lay shrivelled, asking only for a breeze to come and snap the 
withered stalks. Even the hills, ranging out and out across the 
clearness of the night, suggested weariness instead of strength. 
It was weather to help no man’s crops ; but the fever throve on it. 

Cilla had no thought of heat. She had returned to the cool 
days of spring, when Gaunt had made her feel the beauty of this 
land which she had known from childhood. She cared less for the 
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man, maybe, than for the glamour he had brought her ; and each | 
proof that he was strong was proof, too, that the glamour had not 
lied to her. 

Cilla had her own way of meeting the odds and ends of circum- 
stance. She seemed always to be looking at some light ahead, as 
mariners do. When at last she got to bed, it was only to fall asleep 
and dream again of Keta’s Well, and saunters by the stream-side, 
and softer golds and deeper crimsons than she had ever seen in the 
skies at Garth until Reuben came to teach her what the homeland 
meant. 

Once she stirred in her sleep. ‘David, dreams cannot last,’ 
she murmured. ‘You know they cannot. David the Smith, come 
home again to Garth.’ 

Then afterwards she dreamed quiet thoughts of Reuben, and 
they were wandering up the streamway that led to Keta’s Well. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















